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city of our God, by the crystal stream, with . be had been elected to second charges, 
the holy angels before’ the throne’ of our | a a had been admitted to seats in Sessions, . 
| Bugsbyteries, Synods,.and General Assem- 

blige-without being installed. It was feared — 
th@t ‘the decision of the Assembly in the 

M@ncey Judicial Case, if left unexplained, 
might have disastrous effects upon the 
churches, arising from the fact, that that 
degision of the Assembly seemed to declare 


Kein 


iii 


frequented ; diffusing happiness and joy into | 
all hearts; comforting the unfortunate and | 
wretched, visiting the poor and needy, and 
causing the widow’s heart to sing with joy. | $ 
-| The first couple he ever married were 80 
poor that he was compelled to buy the 
license himself, and ride fourteen miles on 
a very cold day, and return at night with 
no other reward than the consciousness of 


the 


A 


a 34 ‘Both in the giving and the execution of | and then go each his way with the anewer | 

inders a qui San ‘¢ntirely in keep- | written on the tablet of his heart. 0, the 
the precious bond of the gospel! What line 
can fathom the love that forged it! 

But be it with us as it: may, we cannot 
forego the privilege, nor can we excuse 
ourselves in the neglect of the duty, of 
openly recognizing the Lord's day. True, 
the circumstances in which we are placed 


-vortain, that I 
make out my.number. .Esch of; 
out my, number. 


worthless a reason to have gone on the 
' minutes of the highest judicatory of our 
Church. J. 8. 


For the Presbyterian. 


M‘MICHAEL ON METHODISM. 


Messrs, Editore—'The undersigned has re- | 


established as the most fitting manner of ad- | 
ministering baptism, but whether immersion 
baptism at.all, A very different ques- | 
Assembly éven debated between 
plunging, In defining the 
of..administration, it was the wish of 
 gethe to allow that immersion was one mode 
a person immersed was baptised. 
 atethis toleration of immersion was re- 
inistead of the Assembly lacking 
| Gis Vote only in a preference of ‘immersion 
the ‘Aseembly, by one majority, 
Fused to alloy that immersion was Chris- 
ian, beptiom of, all. So far as that vote was 
an,exponent of their views, it affirmed that | 
not a Christian ordinance. 
of could not be ably 
by the: princi d down in secon 
the Lord’s Supper? 
Thedpostle teaches that to eat and drink to 
, Was’ tiot to’ celebrate that Supper. 
§ Ghtireh of Corinth had perverted the | 
‘Mictament into a feast. Such a feast in the 
jouse of God was so abh®rrent in the eyes 
the apostle, that he censured, the Cor- 
sthians. sacrament was not a meal. 
vnd.so to use it was to not eat the Lord’s 
Sore But if sitting at a feast in the 
so offensive—if it vitiated 
%4heé-whole institution to eat and drink to 
full—why does not immersion vitiate 
‘baptism “also, by excess? If the apos- 
“tle ‘would not suffer # literal feast even 
ph ‘consecrated elements, what would | 
phe ‘ay of a complete bathing apparatus in 
fhe sanctuary? If the practice of his own 
“eonverts at Corinth was so far from the 
truth, requiring him to repeat and re-affirm 
-#he.ordinance, would he not have broken up 
baptistries, if any had existed? If a meal 
eat the-Lord’s table did not constitute the 
ign of communion, surely a literal washing 
Ms not the sign of cleansing. Our good 
*éhse does not desert us when we reason 
“pon the Eucharist. Why not apply the 
“game principle to the other sacrament? 
But these remarks are not offered to j. 
wound the feelings of our Baptist brethren, 
Imér’to build up a sectarianism against their 
*exclasiveness. They are meant to suggest 
*& mode of reasoning evidently not before 
‘thé minds of those who practise immersion. 
o~waey are offered also as a corrective to 
, Such wrong representations of the facts of 
.the controversy as are found in the fore- 
‘mentioned writer. 0. B. 


may talk of the beautiful bay of Naples, 
but to a man.of.tastes so simple as mine 
the-bay of New York, or the whole. avenue 
from the ocean to the city, is one of the 
gems of this great teeming world of ours. 
Hill and valley, rock and river, natural wood 
} and well-tilled garden, the instruments and 
appliances of warfare, and the more natural 
xetreats of calm, laborious, and contented 
husbandry, all are ranged in untiring suc- 
cession before the eye. 


if from the Highlands, in the rear like a 
belt.or fringe of gold along the border of 
the ocean, as the rays of the morning sun 


lotted to solve the knotty preblem, and to 


Cathary.’’ 


ocean opens to our view. 


shore, we hope to meet; thoughts of home 
| —our own firesides; thoughts of the home 


Yonder low lying point, stretching out as. 


fall. slantingly upon its sands: it is Sandy 
Hook, Vessel after vessel, slowly unfurl- 
ing its canvass to the breeze, is ploughing 
its way along its shore. Who does not 
know, who has not heard of Sandy Hook? 
a spot that is hailed in summer by the ma- 
riner from afar with joy and gladness of 
heart, ange spot that is sought for by many 
an anxious eye during the long, dark, weary 
winter nights, when the ice king holds his 
court along these fair shores. Mighty 
transformation, all within sight of it! since 
the day when old brave Hendrick Hudson, 
in his hardy galliot, sailed slowly past it, 

sounding carefully as he advanced/ and in | 
the persuasion that to him it had been al- 


lay open the passage, through the noble 
bay before him, to ‘India’s shore and fair 


We have reached Sandy Hook, one in 
the long procession of ships seeking their 
way to the sea. And now the expanse of 
What strange 
emotions swell each moment in the heart ! 
and in what multitude! Could a pho- 
tograph of the thinking mind be taken 
then, what revelations of the wondrous ma- 
chinery of the inner man would it unfold! 
Thoughts of friends whom we have left 
behind us; of friends whom, on a distant 


we have once known many hundred miles 
away, and that rises up again now before 
the mind in all its old innocence and love- 


form of our exercises is left to ourselves, 
and the spirit thereof may be easily under- 
stood when we come to unfold the roll of 


ing vapour. 


other five, one with his head and an arm 
out of a window, remained exposed to the 
escaping steam until the water in the boiler 


be entered they were removed. 
died while being borne to the station, two 
shortly afterward, while one lingered in 
great pain for a few hours. Spectators 


in the extreme. 
of the dead are.as follows:—H. Blair, J. L. 


bert Boaz and W. A. Wilson of Kentucky; 
and William Smith of Buffalo, New York. 


and all but one leave families to mourn 
their loss. Two other gentlemen of the 
party had just left the car, and a boy was 
just entering when, seeing the collision in- 


are novel, and our company must needs be 
small, still there are more than a gospel 
quorum—the “two or three” that may as- 
semble in the Redeemer’s name—and there- 
fore in his name and for his glory we shall 
meet and speak of all his wondrous works. 
The captain is asked to give his consent, 
and cheerfully responds to our desire, for 
he is a man that fears God, and loves and 
is an honour to his country. The outward 


our passengers. 


AN AFFECTING CATASTROPHE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


** Parting from those we love is but sweet sorrow, 
When a few weeks may bring the wanderers home; 
But 0, how different, when to-morrow and to-morrow 
Steal slowly onward, and they never come!” 

Port Byron, New York, Sept. 8, 1856. 

Messrs. Editors—The telegraph has al- 
ready communicated to you the distressing 
accident which has given a painful notoriety 
to our village. On Friday night last, a 
stock train on the Central Railroad was 
lying at our station, and through the negli- 
gence of the switchman was run into by an 
express train from the West. The only 
passenger car of the stock train was lifted 
upon the engine of the express, the steam 
pipe of which was broken, leaving the 
steam to escape in a body into the car. Six 
men, the only persons in the car at the 
time, were instantly enveloped by the scald- 
One, by some unaccountable 
The 


means, was thrown out of the car. 


was exhausted. As soon as the car could 
Three 


describe the scene at the station as horrible 
The names and residences 


Birsell, and Edward Taylor, of Ohio; Ro- 


All were gentlemen of great respectability, 


evitable, he leaped from the platform, and 


come troublesome. 


cently perused with much interest and satis- 
faction a little work which he desires to 
recommend to the notice of Presbyterians. 
It is entitled «The Government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Anti-Republi- 
can and Despotic, by the Rev. William 
McMichael. Second edition, pp. 160, 
12mo.” After all that has been published 
on the subject, the writer of this thinks 
this little work the best adapted of any he 
has seen for popular use and effective ser- 
vice. The style is lively and agreeable, the 
language perspicuous, and the reasoning 
cogent, and happily adapted to produce 
conviction. At the same time, the author 
evinces a manly Christian candour and 
courtesy, precluding any reasonable objec- 
tion to be urged on the score of undue 
severity. At the present time, when the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, through its 
gigantic Book Concern, is circulating by 
thousands such works as their “ Doctrinal 
Tracts,” ‘Fiske on Predestination,” &c., 
filled with the grossest caricatures of Cal- 
vinism, it seems but fair that Presbyterians, 
instead of resting on the defensive, should 
directly assail their Methodist opponents in 
their most vulnerable points, and thus com- 
pel them to look at home. We have learned 
that many copies of Mr. McMichael’s book 
have already been distributed with happy 
results. As the work is small in size, and 
to be had at a moderate price, it can easily 
be put in circulation in any of our congre- 
gations where Methodist Episcopalians be- 
It is published by Mr. 
John S. Davison, 65 Market street, Pitts- 
burg, and is doubtless to be had from book- 
sellers generally. A. G. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 


On Installing Ruling Elders. 


Messrs. Editors—I offer the following as 
containing, in my estimation, a correc tview 
of the action of the General Assembly in 
the Muncey Judicial Case, as to the instal- 
lation of ruling eldErs. 

In the Presbytervan of August 6th, un- 
der the above heading, it was stated that 
the question before the General Assembly 
was, whether a ruling elder ‘‘can be a 
ruling elder of a particular church without 
installation in that church.” “And the 
writer alleges that the Assembly decided by 
a large majority that he could not be. But 
this is believed not to be the proper under- 
standing and interpretation of the final 
And in 


that none of these uninstalled ruling elders 
were legal elders, and that all acts passed 
by sessions and other ecclesiastical bodies 
comtaining uninstalled ruling elders, were 
< thuall and void,’’ and hence it also seemed, 
like a ploughshare, to run through and 
overturn our whole Church. Therefore, 
prevent the bad effects’ which the pre- 
vigus decision might produce on account of 
these “former irregularities,” wes the de- 
sign of the first resolution of the minute, 
which reads as follows: | | 
That any ruling elder regularly 

and installed in one church, and 
8 uently elected to the sacred office in 
another church, and who has heretofore, 
pursuant to such election, served as a ruling 
elder. in such other church without objec- 
tidn, shall be presumed to have been duly 
inétalled, and his right to act shall not be 
naw questioned.” This resolution, as all 
must perceive, has reference to such ruling 
elders only as have left their first charge, 
and been elected to another, and by hatt 
resolution the Assembly decrees that all 
such (those members of the Assembly who 
had just declared that they had not been 
installed in their present charges being in- 
cluded in the number) if they had not been 
objected to as uninstalled, «shall be pre- 
sumed to have been duly installed therein, 
apd their right to act shall not be now 
questioned.”” Now, what does this language 
teach but that all the uninstalled ruling 
elders in our Church, except John Sample 
and any others who may possibly have been 
objected to, must be received without hesi- 
tation and without controversy as legal 
members of their respective sessions? And 
hence the formal decision of the last Gene- 
ral Assembly was, that a ruling elder can 
be a ruling elder of a particular church 
without installation in that church. 

And this interpretation of the first reso- 
lution is corroborated by the explanation 
given of it while it was under discussion. 
«The Rev. Dr. Marshall asked if the first 
resolution did not come in direct conflict 
with the decision in the case to-day. It 
allows a ruling elder to act without instal- 
lation, when you have condemned that in 
the Muncey case.” ‘The Rev. Dr. Hum- 
phrey replied—lIn the case decided to-day, 
the ruling elder’s non-installation was ob- 
jected to from the outset; whereas the first 
resolution provides that he shall have served 
without objection.” 

Here Dr. Humphrey evidently grants the 
truth of what Dr. Marshall had asserted, 
viz: that “the first resolution allows a 


gust 30, under the above title. The sketch | 


For the Presbyterian. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


Dear reader, an apportunity now offers 
itself for investing money where you are 
certain not to lose. Presbyterianism is on 
the rise. In a very pleasant and healthy 
county town (a great summer resort), a little 
band of yterians, lately refreshed by 
the dews of divine grace, are struggling 
hard for life. They are building a church, 
and have contributed very liberally, and 
now ask a helping hand from their neigh- 
bours able to give it. We calt this «a pro- 
fitable investment,” because the Bible says, 
‘‘ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord; and that which he hath 
given will he pay him again.” «Give, and 
it shall be given unto you: good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over.” 

Subscriptions sent to the undersigned, or 
communications addressed to him for infor- 
mation, will be properly attended to. 

If you cannot give money give prayers. 

Address, O. 8. CALVIN, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REMARKABLE MINISTRIES. 


Messrs. Editors—I read with much plea- 
sure an article in the Presbyterian of Au- 


of the Rev. Mr. Allen particularly arrested 
my attention, because he not only laboured 
for long years under the banner of his Re- 
deemer, but drew the sword for his country. 
His motto seems to have been 


“¢ Soldiers of Christ, arise 
And put your armour on.” 


Permit me to add to the list of such 
worthies the name of the Rev. Stephen 
B. Balch, D. D., pastor for nearly fifty-five 
years of the Presbyterian church in George- 
town, District of Columbia. He was a 
native of Harford county, Maryland, but 
spent the early part of his life in Georgia; 
graduated at Princeton, New Jersey, in 
’74; taught a classical school on the banks 
of Patuxcnt for four years, and at the same 
time studied divinity; was licensed in Penn- 
sylvania during the most trying scenes of 
the war of independence; travelled as a 
missionary from Carolina to the field of his 
long and last efforts in behalf of his Lord, 
some time in the fall of 1780. The perils 
he encountered on this tour were fearful, 


doing a kind act. He purchased about 
twenty acres of extremely poor land on the 
heights of Georgetown, and expended much 
money in its improvement. So greatly was 
he enamoured with this retreat, that he was 
frequently there praising the beauties of a 
place—which were most difficult to discover 
—and wrote to the celebrated William Wil- 
berforce, the pious statesman of the British 
Parliament, and asked his permission to 
call this favoured spot after his name. The 
Senator readily assented. The entire rent 
which he received of his tenant for one 
year was a bowl of raspberries. Yet was he 
oa, content as the widow with the cruise 
of oil. 
The life of Dr. Balch was spent in the 
service of his Master and of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and on the Sabbath preceding his 
dissolution, he preached two discourses to 
his beloved people. On the next Sunday, 
his spirit was in the general assembly of 
the Church of the first born. He fell on 
the field where he fought, in his eighty- 
seventh year, admired and beloved by high 
and low, rich and poor, bond and free, 
Christians and infidels. «The pale horse 
and his rider” had no terrors for him; his 
courage never failed him when he looked 
into vast eternity, for he knew that Jesus 
would be his rod and staff; and as the old 
patriarch ascended on high, each of his ad- 
miring friends was ready to exclaim, “ My 
father, my father! The chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof !” B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Action of Cincinnati Presbytery in 
the case of Rev. J. Sharer. 

_ Messrs. Editors—Some six years ago the 
Rev. J. Sharer made application from the 
Presbytery of Louisville to join the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati, and was accordingly re- 
ceived. Being too infirm to preach, he 


purchased a lot in the village of Pleasant 


Ridge, Hamilton county, Ohio, and built a 
house for a residence and school purposes. 
He then represented himself as very poor, 
and unable to furnish his house, and so 
made application to his brethren to aid hint. 
‘They did so cheerfully, with the under- 
standing that he would confine his solicita- 
tions for aid to his own brethren of his own 
bounds, and that he would, of course, cease 
when the object was attained. With this 
view of the case he obtained the names, sub- 
scriptions, and recommendations of several 


in Ca 


—preaches—t 

He beatin g the pulpit drum, 
ing time like the oscillation 
inverted penduluma!—WN. Y. Observer.” 


ELOQUENCE OF FEELING. z 


The eloquence of feelitig will often pro- 
most te: OF 
n irreligious young man heard Mr. White- 
field without interest, until the preacher aud- 
denly » then-burst into a flood of 
tears, lifted up his hands and’ eyes, and ex- 
claimed, “QO, my hearers! the wrath to 
come!” ‘These words (said the ‘young 
man) sank deep into my heart, like lead in 
the waters. I wept, and when the sermon 
was ended, retired alone. For days: and 
weeks I could think of little else. Those 
awful words would follow me wherever I. 
went. ‘The wrath to come—the weeth to 
come!” The result was, that the young 
man soon after made a public profession o 
religion, and became an eminent preacher. 


| 
- AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


_ The stated meeting of the Managers was 
held on Thursday the ath inst, Ten new aux- 
iliaries were recognized, of which four are in 
Kansas, three in Georgia, and one in each of 
the States of Texas, Wisconsin, and Towa. 
Communications were received from several 
agents with encouraging actounte if regard 
to the work at home, especially the proposed 
pa of the country; from Rev. F. Buel 
ifornia, and Rev. L. C. Phillips in 
Oregon, with encouraging accounta from 
that field; from Mr. Van Emmon in Kan- 
gas nes was then on his way. with Bibles 
to Utah), stating the organisation of Bible 
societies in Lawrence, Levenworth, Topeka, 
and Iowa Mission; from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in regard to” South 
America, and saying that they were about 
to send two agents thither; from Rev. Mr. 
Damon of Honolulu, sending af extract 
from a letter written in 1813 by the: Rev. 
Samuel J. Mills, in regard to the formation 
of a United States Bible Society; from Mr. 
Righter of Constantinople, with a copy of 
the first report of the Evangelical Alliance 
in Turkey. 


DESOLATION OF PALESTINE. 


In Palestine you are nearly as much in 
the wilderness as when in Arabia, for as to 
inhabitants they are precisely the thin 
which do not exist, for all you can tell, 
except in the towns and nem you pass 
through. You ride on day after: day, and 
you rise over each hill, and you sink into 
each valley, and except an occasional solitary 
traveller with his servant and his muleteer, 
ora Turkish official with his party, rarely 
does a moving object appear upon the land- 
scape. No cattle are on the land, and no% 

assengers are on the highways. How lonely 
it is! and this loneliness strikes you ‘more 
like that of the desert, for it seenis unnatu- 
ral, because here there should ‘be life,'and 
there is none. Sometimes you'way make 
out at a distance on the hillside a single 
figure,a man uponadonkey. It is the on! 
moving thing your eye can detect all round. 
And so you go on through this desolate land. 
From Jerusalem to Beyrout you searcely 
light upon one single scene of rural indaus- 
try—not one single scene of life that can 
be compared with those on the Arab 
tures from the top of Jabel el Sufur to the 
wells of el Mileh. There, in places, the 
country was full of people and children, and 
flocks and herds—a rejeicing picture of 
toral existence in all its abounding wealth ; 
while here, in the country of tillage, and 
towns, and villages, the whole land seemed 
to lie under a spell.— Louth’s Wanderer in 


Arabia. 


liness, when we knew no better one on 

‘earth, and desired no other than itself; 

when in uncorrupted, guileless youth, we 

trod its well-known paths, “ paddlet’’ in its 
streams, or waded knee-deep inthe waters 

that, kiss its shore. We kpow no change 

about that old homestead. Friends have 

told us of many changes. The young whom 

we knew in it have all grown old, and the 

old who were about it when we were young 

have almost to a man gone down to the house 

appointed for all living ; but we cannot think 

of such changes. The grass, we are told, 

grows green no more upon its streets; and 

instead of stepping from boulder to boulder, ' 
as of yore, we are told now of streets ma- | 
cadamized in the centre, and fringed with 
polished sidewalks. Impossible! The old 
home.in the old city, such as it was when 
old surly Sam Johnson walked demurely 
and with savage sadness among its hoary 
ruins—that is the old,home we see reflected 
now in the face of #hese seething waters ; 
that is the old home to which we are now 
bound. And then, amid all these thoughts 
of the past and the present, the near and 
the remote, and almost simultaneously with | 
them the strange alternations of hope and 

fear—fear of sea-sickness, and that it may 

continue, and hope that it may soon do all its 

work, and leave us to our enjoyment; fear 

lest. storms beset our ocean path; and hope, 

that they may, if they come, speed us on 

our voyage. And then towards Him who 

setteth high above the seas which he hold- 

eth in his hands, and the winds which he 

maketh his ministers—even to the King of 

kings and Lord of lords our thoughts arise, 
and a moment’s familiar intercourse with 

God is sufficient to quicken confidence in 
him, and dissipate our fears. 

We have but little hope of being able to 
enjoy, in a Sabbath-like way, this our first 
Sabbath in our ocean home; for although 
the sea is smooth and the air balmy, and 
conscience whispers that’ it is the Lord’s 
day, and that on it especially «the chil- 
dren of Zion should be joyful in their 
King,” and that we should not forget the 
assembling of ourselves together, and that 
‘our first hours should be righteously de- 
voted to God, yet from this privilege we 
are, for some hours at least, excluded by the 
necessary preparations for the voyage. The 
men are all of them strangers to the ship, 
and ‘the officers are, for the most part, 
strangers to the men; and it seems to be 
necessary that at the very outset each 
should become acquainted with the other’s 
capabilities as seamen and ‘characters as 
men. 

But the Hook and the Light Ship both 
are passed, and the tug-boat and the pilot 
‘Jeave us; and the last external tie is broken 
that binds us to the Western. land. The 
‘wind is light and very variable—now from_ 
this point, now from that—as if it were 
. holding summer holiday about us, and were 


barely escaped. The death of these six 
‘men was caused entirely “y steam, but one 
|of them being otherwise injured. Fortu- 
nately the express train was moving slow- 
ly, or the loss of life among its crowded 
cars must have been very great. As it was, 
two cars were seriously damaged, and one 
passenger slightly injured. 

I understand from an officer of the road 
that the conductor and engineer of the ex- 
press train, and the switchman, have all 
been discharged. The latter, a man highly 
esteemed by his neighbours and employers 
for his integrity, sobriety, and fidelity, is 
overwhelmed in grief, a genuine object of 
pity. While waiting for the express he 
fell asleep, and hence the accident as far 
as he was concerned. | 

Our village is in deep gloom. On Satur- 
day the bodies of three of the deceased 
were sent to their homes in the West. The 
three remaining bodies were interred yes- 
terday. It was a sight sad to tears, even 
to eyes all unused to weep, to see the 
coffins, one after the other, carried from 
the depot. As they were deposited in the 
hearse prepared for them, the Rev. G. C. 
Heckman read appropriate passages of 
Scripture, and offered a brief prayer. The 
procession of carriages, nearly half a mile 
in length, then moved through the princi- 
pal street of the village to the cemetery, 
which is situated upon a hill commanding 
a limited but beautiful prospect. This 
place was already occupied by hundreds of 
persons awaiting the procession. Over 
twelve hundred persons shared in these ob- 
sequies, although not a single friend or re- 
lative of the deceased was among them. It 
was indeed a sad spectacle. The vast 
crowd was addressed from the hearse by 
the Rev. Mr. Phillips of the Baptist 
church, the Rev. Mr. Brown of the Me- 
thodist, and by the pastor above mentioned. 
On the green sod before them the three 
coffins were deposited. Behind them were 
five open graves that afternoon to receive 
the dead. Around were more than a thou- 
sand dying men, women, and children, and 
beneath many more than a thousand buried 
dead. The utmost quiet and solemnity 
prevailed, and the most respectful attention 
was paid to the brief and impressive words 
of the clergymen. During the tolling of 
the church bells, and the mournful music 
of the united choirs, the bodies of the dead 
were committed to their graves. Far away 
in their Western homes might have been 
heard the wailings and sobbings of widows 
and orphans. 

Thus a new manner of death has been 
discovered upon our railroads, and a new 
horror hung around our modes of travel. 
Indeed, a journey has become one of the 
most serious things of life, and parting 
from friends, even for a few days, accom- 
panied with painful forebodings and sad 
prayers. We hear with joy of the coming of 


action of that body in this case. 
the following remarks the attempt is made 
(with what success let your readers judge) 
to prove that the final action of the Assem- 
bly is just the reverse of what is alleged in 
that article, viz: that.a ruling elder cau be | 
a ruling elder of a particular church with- 
out installation in that church. 

Now, it is freely admitted that the Synod 
of Philadelphia decided as it is alleged the 
Assembly decided; and further, that the 
Synod decided that the acts of a session 
which contains an uninstalled ruling elder 
are “null and void;”’ and further still, that 
the Synod dismissed the Muncey Judicial 
Case for these reasons. It is also freely 
admitted, that when the General Assembly 
refused to sustain the appeal, it, in and by 
that vote, sustained and confirmed the deci- 
sion of the Synod, and all the grounds on 
which that decision was founded; and con- 
sequently decided, whether intending it or 
not, that a ruling elder uninstalled in his 
second charge is not a legal ruling elder of 
the church he is serving, and that a session 
containing such a ruling elder cannot pass 
valid acts. ; 

And it is still further admitted, that if 
this had been the final action of the Assem- 
bly on the subject, there could have been 
no doubt but that the decision of that body 
was, that a ruling elder cannot be a ruling 
elder of a particular church without in- 
stallation in that church. But it was not 
its final decision, nor its more formally ex- 
pressed decision on the subject. For, as it 
is usual in judicial decisions, a committee 
was ‘appointed to bring in a minute ex- 
pressive of .the Assembly’s action’ in the 
case just decided. Hence to this minute, 
and not to its vote not to sustain the appeal, 
must we look for the real decision respect- 
ing installation. 

But before considering the minute itself, 
let us consider some of the circumstances 
under which it was drawn up and adopted. 

In the first place, it was drawn up and 
adopted in full view of the fact that there 
were at that time many ruling elders in our 
churches who had not been installed in the 
churches they were then serving. This 
fact came out fully in the discussion of the 
Assembly on this case. It was stated on 
the floor of the Assembly, that there were 
five uninstalled ruling elders in the Presby- 
tery of Northumberland last fall. Judge 
Leavitt, of the Synod of Cincinnati, stated 
that he had not been installed in the charge 
he then held. ‘Mr. Hendricks of Indiana 
made the same statement. He had never 
heard, indeed, the word installation applied 
to ruling elders until yesterday. Similar 
statements were made by others.” So that 
the Assembly knew well at that time both 
that there were many uninstalled ruling 
elders in sessions in parts of the Church 
widely separated, and that the custom of 
installing ruling elders, when taking posses- 


influential ministers of this and other Pres- 
byteries; but instead of stopping where we 
supposed he would, viz: within the bounds 
of his own Presbytery, he has gone through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, ask- 
ing alms indiscriminately from all persons 
and denominations, to the no small surprise 
and regret of his friends and brethren. It 
is therefore the deliberate judgment of this 
Presbytery, that Mr. Sharer has abused the 
confidence of his brethren, and has taken an 
undue advantage of their Christian kindness 
and liberality—that his mendicant course 
is prejudicial to the cause of religion in 
general, and highly injurious to the minis- 
terial character—and that it is calculated 
to bring public odium upon the Cincinnati 
Presbytery, both at home and abroad; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this. Presbytery disclaims all 
lntention of ever having sanctioned the con- 
duct of Mr. Sharer; but on the contrary, do 
hereby express their strong disapprobation of 
it. And he it further resolved and known, 
that Mr. Sharer is hereby required to abstain 
from any further application to the public for 
alms; and that the Stated Clerk be ordered to 
publish the above report as expressive of the 


sense of Presbytery in the case of Mr. Sharer. 
M. A. Sackett, Stated Clerk. 
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/Tuling elder to act without installation,” 
and then undertakes to show that the first 
resolution does not conflict with the pre- 
vious vote of the Assembly, by alleging 

Wit Mr. Bample, the ruling elder in ques- 
tion, had been objected to as uninstalled 
from the outset; which is the same as if he 
had said the Assembly did not confirm the 
decision of the Synod, for the reason that 
Mr. Sample had not been installed in the 
' Muncey church, but because his non-instal- 
lation had been objected to. 

The whole obscurity of this first resolu- 
tion arises from the employment of the 
word ‘presumed,’ instead of some other 
more suitable term. The deliverance of the 
Assembly on this subject is evidently a 
parallelism, in which the latter clause, in 
different language, expresses the same sen- 
timent as the former. «Shall be pre- 
sumed to have been duly installe¢,”’ means 
his right to act shall not now be questioned. 
The end designed to be attained by this 
resolution was undoubtedly the same as 
that which is aimed at and accomplished 
by a “conclusive presumption of law,” viz: 
to cut off controversy and litigation in re- 
spect to the fact presumed. 

The common law, for example, presumes 
that ‘all simple contract debts of six years 
standing have been paid,” and that “ every 
man quietly occupying land twenty years as 
his own, has a valid title by grant.” But 
when the law so presumes, it does not also 
assume that, without exception, all these 
debts have been paid, and all these claims 
are valid. The contrary is admitted to be. 
occasionally the fact. But in the language 
of a distinguished jurist, «« It deems it ex- 
pedient that claims opposed by such evi- 
dence as the lapse of time affords, should 
not be countenanced; and that society is 
more benefitted by a refusal to entertain 
such claims, than by suffering them to be 
made good by proof.” 

So, also, when the General Assembly 
presumed that all elders who are serving 
the Church without objection in any other 
than their first charges, have been installed 
in the charges they now occupy, that body 
did not mean to assume, contrary to its 
certain knowledge, that all these persons, 
without exception, had really been so in- 
stalled; but it deemed it more expedient, 

more conducive to the good of the 
urch, to acknowledge all these as legal 
ers, and forbid their rights to be ques- 
tioned, and thus to discountenance contro- 
versies on the subject, than it would be to 
suffer their non-installation to be made good 
by proof. 

Now, unless I am egregiously mistaken, 
the fact has been established beyond con- 
troversy, that the last General Assembly 
decided that an elder can be an elder of a 
particular church without installation in 
that church. If this be so, it follows in- 


for the civil war raged in the South with a 
fury more awful than that which now pre- 
vails in Kansas; the land flowed with blood 
— plunder, conflagrations, assassinations, ter- 
ror and dismay marked the footsteps of the 
fiends of slaughter. He had not the honour, 
like Mr. Allen, to say to his brother in the 
hour of battle, «¢« You load, and I will fire;”’ 
but while a schoolmaster in Calvert, soon 
after the battles of Lexington and Concord, 
he received from the Council of Safety at 
Annapolis a commission as captain to re- 
cruit a volunteer company, and meet and 
fight the enemy where he was to be found. 
For more than three long years did he and 
his faithful followers (among whom was the 
late Judge Kinsey Johns of Delaware,) ha- 
rass and defeat the royal troops, who fre- 
quently infested the waters of Patuxent, 
and plundered the surrounding country. 
For these services he received $1200 from 
the. United States a short time before his 
death, in September, 1833. 

When he arrived in Georgetown, in the 
autumn of 1780, he became the pastor of the 
Presbyterian congregation, which then con- 
sisted of two persons only; but before he ex- 
changed the cross for the crown, it had be- 
come one of the most powerful, numerous, in- 
fluential, united, and excellent people known 
in the length and breadth of this land—ven- 
erating and loving in their whole hearts their 
aged shepherd and friend, who had for more 
than half a century led them by “ the still 
waters and green pastures of salvation ;’’ who 
had cheered them in sickness and sorrow, 
and in their long and multifarious relations 
had been their fast and unwavering friend 
and instructor. Such was his deep-rooted 
popularity with all classes of the commu- 
nity, that if all of them had been collected 
together in one vast assembly, he might 
have said like the prophet, «‘ Behold, here 
I am: witness against me before the Lord 
and before his anointed; whose ox have I 
taken? or whose ass have I taken? or whom 
have I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? 
or of whose hand have I received any bribe 
to blind mine eyes therewith, and I will re- 
store it to you.”? And they would all have 
said, «‘ Thou hast. not defrauded us, nor op- 
pressed us, neither hast thou taken aught 
of any man’s hand.” 

During his long ministry, he taught his 
people the pure doctrines of the Bible as 
explained by Calvin’s Institutes, and the 
standards of the old Presbyterian Church. 
Had he survived to this day, and the 
whole people had been carried away into 
a spurious superficial interpretation of our 
standards, Dr. Balch would have adhered 
firmly to his pristine faith. In the pulpit 
he never failed to attract the solemn atten- 
tion of his hearers; he was learned, logical, 
and orthodox, enlightening the understand- 
ing and cheering the heart. Four times 
each year did he administer the commu- 


THE BEY. JOHN 
[comm 
7 barkation of a Pastor and some of his Flock 
Deention at the Quarantine—Beauties of 
can Sobbath on the Ocean, 
ei : Messrs. Editore—Some few months: ago 
ethe noble ship Dreadnought’ of Ogden’s 
«Liverpool Line, commanded by Captain 
_&Sdmuel Samuels, sailed from New York 
with rather an unusual pleasure party on 
board, numbering, young and old, over 
néteenty; all belonging to the same church, 
-eall-known to, and all. interested in the hap- 
ipiness of one another. The departure of. 
‘»guch a company, with their clergyman and 
““6ne of their ruling elders at their head, 
‘gwaketied not a little interest in the Chris- 
‘tian community of the city. Many were 
‘ the prayers offered up on their behalf, and 
“abundantly, as the sequel will show, were 
they answered. A few of the pastor’s jot- 
tings, it ig hoped, may prove interesting to ; 
the readers of the Presbyterian. 
_s. ... We embarked on Friday, the 2d of May, 
~~ . “having, with the usual emotions, bade adieu 
to many kind friends; who followed us. to 
the wharf to exchange a last word and a 
fast fond look for a season. On the preced- 
,qimg evening we had enjoyed a most de- 
o/lightful and refreshing meeting with our 
friends in the lectwre-room-of our much- 
4eved church in Grand street—not a meet- 
“iing for idle talk and foolish conversation, 
but for prayer and mutual exhortation. 
; Thus we were sent away with prayer and 
_ ; followed by prayer, and by the blessing of 
we have been welcomed back again 
with prayer and thanksgiving. Several 
~ sfrieads who could command. the time ac-: 
companied us down the bay as fer..as 
-hQutarantine, where, owing to the dead calm 
-*that prevailed, our pilot deemed it advisa- 
Te to come to anchor. These in little 
while returned to the city, but not until all 
'_ had once more united in a solemn uplifting. 
“amid our tears, and tranquil and trustful 
the solemnities of such 
Q, what a power is there in ‘fellowship 
the. Father and with his Son Jesus 
ed@hrist,”’ to soothe the anxious mind and 
« @issipate its fears, and to work out in the 
goul a serene trustfulness that looks away 
above the dark storm-cloud into the calm 
beyond! 
* Looking up and down, watching the 
~ passing ships, and waiting for the coming 
~~ wind, we lay at Quarantine for nearly forty- 
eight hours. But on the morning of the 
_. 4th, at an early hour, we were awoke by 
»@keange noises all around, and an unusual 
stir on.deck, the hissing of steam pipe, 
lamp far off, and a strange jerking motion,. 
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Five Hundred Sleepers Wanted, 


I saw these words, in massive capitals, 
lately, at a railroad station where our iron 
horse stopped to breathe. The placard 
mentioned the price which would be paid 
for them, which I have forgotten. I won- 
dered if I could not bear a hand in this 
matter. It was not said, very definitely. 
whether the sleepers should belong to the 
-animal or the material world. I assumed 
the former, and went to work. e 

Five hundred of them wanted! The 
number startled me, but it was dog-days, 
and I would not despair. I had heard 
divers ministers of the gospel make such 
references, at divers times, to sleepers, that 
I turned very hopefully that way. 

Could the Rev. Mr. A. help me in this 
thing? In reply, he informed me that he 
had a small lot in his congregation which 
he would be glad to dispose of. He hada 
baker’s dozen, which he had no doubt were 
the kind I wanted. Several more had lately 
been so disturbed by some unfortunate in- 
cidents attending their church sleeping, that 
he could not speak so well of them as of the 
dozen above referred to. 

Rev. Mr. B. came into the matter with | 
his usual promptness. ‘Sleepers!’ said 
he; *‘yes, you may have the whole of them, 
and perfectly sound I warrant the most of 
them. They have been in our sanctuary 
these many years, and I have made full 
proof of them. They have slept through 
every thing suited to prevent slumber. 
They have gone through all sorts of respect- 
ful hints and courteous suggestions, and 
good natured raillery, and solemn admoni- 
tions, and so on, and have shown themselves 
full proof against it all. Sound sleepers 


RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN. 


I must confess, as the experience of my 
own soul, that the expectation of loving my 
friends in heaven principally kindles my 
love to them while on earth. If I thought 
I should never know them, and consequent- 
ly never love them after this life is ended, 

should number them with temporal things, 
and love them as such; but I now converse 
with my: pious friends ina firm persuasion 
that I shall converse with them for ever; 
and [ take comfort in those that are dead 
or absent, believing that I sball shortly 
meet them in heaven, and love them with a 
heavenly love.—Bazter. 


Exhaasting Demands upon the 


¥ 


The following remarks occur in st oration 
delivered some fourteen years ago by Judge 
Story :—*“‘ Instead of listening to plain, calm, 
and practical expository discourses, as in 
former times, we have now become fastidious 
and exacting critics. We require every 
Sunday the exertions of varied talent, dress- 
ed up with all the polished elegance-and 
refinement of an exquisite taste. We seek 
—I had almost said we demand—one or 
more sermons to be week, 
which would require the meditations of the 
most gifted mind for a.whele month; and ~ 
of such a quality of excellence, that proba- 


fy 
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+ eq those of our. party who had been at sea | Dr. Rubicund next fell in my eway. 


In the second place, the minute was 
Could he help me about making out the 


Py “yplteth a quick and sullen sound, shaking our} determined to spark at our expense; and long absent friends, but that joy is allayed sion of second charges, was very far from evitably that the Synod of Fhiiedelpnis pion to his weeping flock, and I hardly they are! ou can have the whole of| bly no single mind in the. history of the 
 Blggeod ship frons stem to stern; proclaiming | yet our ship is felt to be yielding to a | with the dread of awful, sudden, painful | being universal or even common. erred in deciding the contrary to be true; | think that Whitefield could have been more them.” profession ever produced twelve of them in 
F. and also in deciding that the acts of a ses- | powerful on such an occasion, or that Wad- one year. That is not all.. The discourses 


, strange pressure beneath. We are upon | death by the uncertain, dangerous way. C 
® péfore that the hour of our departure had} the ocean swell, gentle and majestic, it is | We hear much now-a-days of the triumph | drawn up and adopted partly for the purpose | sion are rendered null and void by the bare | del, as described in the British Spy, could must be wrought out with somewlist of a 
dramatic power and effect. They must be 


3 ‘‘at last arrived, and that the anchor was trae, but yet of sufficient magnitude to | of mind over matter, but what a fearful | of settling, in the midst of these uninstalled | fact that an uninstalled elder sits and acts | have entranced his audience with richer | five hundred? Sleepers in his con gregs tion | : - 
_ | Being weighed. These two days and nights ? send certain of our company to their berths | revenge does matter often take! Our pro- | ruling elders themselves, and of the Church | therein ;* and again in dismissing- the Mun- | specimens of true eloquence. In the sum-} Not asoul! Men sleep under the thunder eloquent as well as inatructives' othe 
| * at Quarantine, spent within sight of the | below. gressive age is paying a horrible price in | generally, the question <3 to the position | cey judicial case for these reasons. mer of 1808, I heard him deliver a pro-| of his voice! Not they. The pews in a| Well as true; vivid ey rll se a 
| | found discourse from these words, “The | snooze, and he in the pulpit! No such| They, must win by thei — 


And it also follows, as certainly, that the 
General Assembly erred in sustaining the 
Synod throughout in its first vote on the 
Muncey case, when afterwards it took op- 
posite grounds to those of the Synod on a 
very important and material point. __ 

As to the position finally taken by the 
Assembly, that Mr. John Sample was an 
illegal elder because one man: had objected 
to him as uninstalled, and that for this 
reason the proceedings of the Muncey ses- 


they occupied—that is, whether they were 
to be regarded as legal ruling elders or not. 
For when the question as to appointing a 
committee to draft a minute was under con- 
| sideration, “ Dr. Humphrey said he thought 
this important, inasmuch as the vote of the 
morning had placed many members in a 
very equivocal position. Are these men 
no longer ruling elders?” The Doctor, of 
course, as all will perceive, had reference to 
the uninstalled ruling elders in the Assem- 


human life and morals, and often do we 
catch ourselves looking back with vain re- 
grets to the quiet times of old, when the 
world moved slowly, but more safely, and 
wisely too. Our civilization is joining hands 
with barbarism in the low estimate it places 
apon human life, and the arts of peace are 
‘Tivaling the dread instruments of war in 
piling up hecatombs of men. 

What a contrast, wonderful and complete, 
| does heaven present with our present life! 


proaches even more than strike by 
their masculine reasoning. They may, in- 
deed, reprove vice with a bold and fearless 
confidence, if it shocks by its groasoess or 
revolting character. They may uomask 
hypocrisy, and denounce error, in 
round terms. But they must deal géntly 
with the frailties that ate broadédst, and 
just hint a fault, or ‘hesitate dislike,” if it 
a favourite folly of the day, which fashion 
has consecrated, and public opinion tolerates. 
Now, I think that I do not 5 the 


great stirring city where the homes of all] Many a prayer and thanksgiving have 
.. the party’were, had by no meabs tended to | ascended this morning from within our lit- 

increase our usual-cheerfulness, although it | tle sanctuary, and often have our hearts 
tohad fatnished to each of us the opportunity | bounded over these green waters, each to its 
‘setting ‘our room in order,’and of stow-j.own home and its own company, gathered 
"sway our several trunks and carpet bags. {around the household altar, and assembled 

where “we' could ‘most readily ‘at ‘atiy 'time:| iu the house:of prayer. The goodly com- 
them again. But now, at last, we ate’|patry of little ones in the Sabbath-school, 
.'. The day has opened with a brilliant | #nd then the great congregation in the 
90, and it is the Sabbath day, calm,°’) church in Grand street; their leaving their 
sl, and Sabbath-like.all eround..us. | homes; their hallowed conversation in pass- 


thing. The Doctor was so excited at the 
idea that any thing like a sleeper could be 
found in his place.of worship, that I trem- 
bled before him and fled. But he came to 
me soon after with some of his tallest 
feathers drooping, and in a voice greatly 
subdued, to say that, to his amazement, he 
saw under his last two sermons divers per- 
sons as sound sleepers as he ever laid eyes 
on; and, startled by the sight to inquiry 
about the matter, he ascertained, to his infi- 


Lord reigneth: let the multitude of the 
isles be glad thereof.” So strong was the 
impression that I can now repeat a portion 
‘of it. 

Dr. Balch was, in one respect, the most 
remarkable man I ever saw; especially as 
to his never-changing, inflexible belief in 
the special providence of God. He had 
no peer in this particular. He acted fully 
up to the precept of our Lord, where he 


— | .# is not the same stir upon these waters | ing to the house of God; their happy recog- | There shall be no ending of our joy there; | bly. Then to the same effect the mble | sion were null and void, and the case right- | tells his followers, « Sufficient unto the day | nite mortification, that a score or 80 were| ,. : . 

other. days:of the for. despite, ar one.of another .as they no fearful look of Jove, lest the loved be | the resolutions, which the ly dismissed from the Synod, I feel fully | is the evil thereof.” «Consider the lilies well known in the congregation when. I 

» , ba ‘and laxity of morals, America and:|:threshold of the sanctuary; their psalms; | torn away; no trembling grasp on pleasure, | presented, states the two-fold design of the i of the field: they toil not, neither do they | of usp in churoh * they wee = Grat mands upon the : for. ready compo- 

her peopl do cherish the Sabbath @ay and} their ‘prayers; their sermons—all are in |'lest it turn to pain; no tearful good-bye, | resolutions, viz: “to prevent, on the one| « of ihe Synod in this spin; lay up your treasure in heaven, where He most Sitions and ial duties make: it. almost 

= | «gember i@ AZ among their lonoured “And |isuocession canvassed; sndthen comes the | lest we never meet again; but joy and | hand, the bad effects of former irregularities | case, our correspondent should remember, neither moth nor rust doth corrupt.” In’ ree eg epee hand over to me, and he | impracticable for him to attain eminence in 

| | 2 Rpg igasitution. “Notwithstanding the bur-'’ Toheering thought that we, though “absent, | pleasure without cessation; our loved ones | in the installation of ruling elders, and, on | bases the dismission of the Muncey case on | the darkest hour his cheerfulness never for- ba as what private whispers and pulpit: biblical, criticism, and disable him from 
are not forgotten among and that; ever living and ever loving; aud. oar part-| the other hand, to avoid such irregularities af of | sook him, because he relied on him who} thauder could to keep the rest out of | writing works which will he enduring monu- 


feeds the fowls of. the air;” fear he never my hands. th! xt 
- Thave named my wants in regard to the 


incident to ‘gettin 
— the ‘ship in ‘sai 
and head turned seaward, 


oat 
trim, 


fdture.” The “former irregularities” 


“ings only ‘for ‘gladder’ re-unions, through | in® 
consisted in the fact, that many ruling el- 


ewe can méet at the same throne and cast | ing : 
the long years of our everlasting life, in the | 


there was our supplications into the same holy censer, 


ments‘of bis learning and sbilty whim he 
% 


‘the fact that both of them were interested parties. shall be gathered to ‘fathere.”°=°°*° 


felt; he was the light of every company he. 
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Baris convinced that nothing but the hurry ve hundred to. several othex 
IMMERSION BAPTISM 4 the Assembly to adjourn that very night, 
and the hasty adoption of the minute under il : 
violent writer i th ; f th ul 
a i ee paler circulated in ow Sormay am could ever have permitted so weak and t the outset by the greatness of the num- ; 
| ~thak the Westininstéy Assembly came’ per, am quite comfortable now. 
at et vote ; nakin; “fm mers rsion the m I wonder what the man who wanted five : 
‘he. intend of cariaklin ‘The t undred sleepers wants to do with them. 
ta. however. very.:differer ne vote ikely he wants to them all together 
ag ato some large church, as a kind of 
2 ‘ferred to was not as to whether immersion be | their early summer drapery, and temptingly tat 22 | ; 
gerie! It would bes sight-to one walking 
inviting the wearied denizen of the city to 
mise into that church. The: preacher in the. pul- 
| all is a. moving, ever-shifting panorama of soul. of them faat He 
natural beauties, which must be surveyed in |, 
if order to be appreciated, for no description | 7 
can do justice to the scene. The traveller | 
| who has grown poetic under Italian skies | 
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Onvunon.—-The corner-stove of the 


pak 
gh 
King of Pruses whose request | 
meeting is in Berlin. 

i ut 


Dr; brongbt, ander the notice of 
the«Allianne (the, critical condition of the 
Purkish: Christians; now that the Allied 
left the country, and Turkey is 
over tothe: discretion of | 
Vales.’ Phere be no “doubt | 


sat the provgeot# Uf the Christiania’ consti- 
rote tan the. fanati- 
siam of the Turks, have to, dread the po 
hatred; of 
pus of, wood for thei 
uprotéction;or, at least, for making public 
— they “may. receive, seem 
to 


te matter for thuch xiéty, especially the 

of Dr. Blackwood for their 

“worthy’of attention. We have adverted to 
oF 


Rotina Ex.prers.— 


party in the case as to the installation of 
ruling .elders decided by the last General 


Assembly, gives his views at some length 


another part of this paper. “We have no. } 


disposition to follow him in his détails of 
“ the ‘case, a8 we do not think a controversy 
“of that description would be for the edifice 
tion,of our readera. We do not acgept 
statements, however, as giving § correct ver- 
sion of the, sffir. . Our, correspondent. is 
-eutirély mistaken, too; in attributing the 
action of the! Assembly to unbecoming haste 
on the eve'of adjourumeat. ‘Such was not 
the fact. The case received quite as mach 
“time aud” atténtion #8 is’tisually’ given’ to 
Of As to the 
sembly’ having décided that « uninstalled 
 fuling elders could be ruling elders in a 
:partionlar chyroh,{;'as affirms, 20 
far from it, they not. only in terms stated 
j-the-eontrary, but.in reference to those who 
(were already acfingias ruling elders irregu- 
they! bad !toresort. 40 cénstractive 
in Grder‘to: get over the: diffi- 
of ejecting 'theni: “We have no-wish, 
to ‘into this subject farther. | 
We trust the Assembly’s injunction will | 
hereafter be complied.with, and that there 
~~ will henceforth be no occasion for brethren | 
larities. All thdt Wé have contended for 
or desired is that the order of the Church 


should be preserved. 

or as (AMERICAN CLERGYMAN 

ban Rev. R.:S, 8. Dickin- 
Philadelphia, died suddenly in 

Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 29th ult. Mr. 

Dickinson was'for séveral years an adjunct. 
_ of the Rev. Mr. Barnes in the pastoral work | 
of the First Presbyterian church, Phila 
‘ delphia, His health having failed, he re- 
‘signed this position, and not long since 
_ went to. Paris; to labour there, we believe, 
wander the auspices of the Foreign Evangeli- 
«teal Society. He was accompanied by his 
»' geoently married wife, a Philadelphia lady, 
who hes been left a widow in -a foreign 


‘Mr. Diekiason’s numerous friends 


deeply “his loss. The letters 
received state ‘that Professor Rogers of 
~ ‘Philadelphia, and Mr. Nelson of Ediuburgh, 


, ceased, and jt was expected that Mrs. Dick- 
,inson would return to this country, under 
| the care of the former.. aa 


oF Ministers.—One of our Pres- 
byterian contemporaries, in noticing the pro- 
gress ofthe Presbyterian Church as indica- 

- ted by the statistics of the Minutes, says: 
“There is one fact to which we desire to 
call the attention ofall our readers who 
love our Church, and pray for its enlarge- 
one-fourth and one-fifth of 
ali our churches are reported vacant. If 


‘every minister, now without a charge, whe- | 


ther engaged in teaching or not, omitting 
' those who are disabled for work, were to go. 
‘ Gato the field at once, there would remain a 
~ large number of destitute churches. Whilst, 
therefore, we' feel thankful for the prosper-. 
ity which God has given our beloved Church, 
*'we'cannot cherish any sentiments of pride 
' or exultation, whilst the fact stares us in 
. the fide, that so many of our brethren are 
‘“Jeft without the ‘stated means of grace. 
* Ministers, more ministers, such as love to: 
préach the gospel, and are willing to make 
. sacrifices in the work—this is the pre-eminent. 
want of our Church.’ | 
for 1857.— 
It contains an, agreeable miscellany, infor- 
mation respecting the Presbyterian Church 
ita Tastitutions, and the matters gener- 
oy ally pertaining to almanacs. We would re- 
affirm our opinion that it should find a wel- 
geome in every Presbyterian household. 
Great Expgcrations From SMALL’ 
Protestant Churchman of 
New: York, in disoussing the merits of some 
1) proposed scheme.which would need a large | 
(-empenditute to carry:it out, thus hits at a 
fault of the times very prevalent in all de- 
Like ‘the hereditary rem- 
of'a great family, we have had a pride. 
have great things always with. 
means to pay for them. Bishop San- 
says, the grost curse of his time! was 
theggared: gentility.’. Not a village 
of a bupdred people’ 
J: ‘ean, be: satisfied, unless they. have.a church 
that-<thege have; noi means.;to pay for. 
poorer they’ are, the 


vi 
aigote demands : for 


4 


ferbige “aid gratify the: morp "vanity of P° 
Tosal ‘coitipetition’ aiid’ stfife: Henee,, 
cons: 
Auatrels, and mibisters every" 
si here are starved, The | art ginian ex- | 
(periment, ig the popular. one. of the day, 


altering i,only,, ite... gubjective application, 
of) ef as much land as a bull's’ 
‘hide wallieower, ituin-aa lange a church.as 
oh pay for. Amd then the. 

ts plat the expériment, und he is. 
Sedat Work ‘it Out!’ ‘The tame princi. 

bur efforts’ Sor liter 
stitutions: "We | 


Our correspondent “J. S.,” who was a’ 


"had taken charge of the affairs of the de- | 


sill 


attainable in th 


life 


repc It is not 


aC Case, anc 
b the grasp, as it always has, 
’ directed our energies and 


It_is a 
ly 


me 


man's condition he is a traveller and a 
voyager; he is in perils by sea and in perils 


peril to encounter, and.an unceas- 
dng. labour 


within, in our own hearts. The depraved 


_| passions will have their development, as the 


nt-up-winds which burst the barriers and 
ho thelr ‘tempesttious commission. 
We sée the agita 
within us. The struggling soul is con- 


‘fabric of government is shaken by political 


‘seeking rest but-finding none? 


‘compensating qualities. If there be no per- 
fect rest here,*in which the soul may safely 


which is in reserve of a higher character, 
‘which is not beyond our reach. By the ra- 
tional man it might readily be conjectured 


} that this world is not the place for its devel- 


opment, where afi things are so uncongenial, 


can intrude. Where the repose of the soul 
is.secured, sin must’ be exeluded. Where 
the weary rest, the wicked cease from troub- 
ling. Heavenly happiness can only be par- 
ticipated in by regenerated and perfected 
j natures, on which the disturbing influences 
which now operate upon us can exert no 
‘power. The revelation of such a consum- 
“mation is due to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
He came ot his mission of mercy to coun- 
} teract the effecta of our apostacy, to remove 


blissful and eternal residence. 


- 


-A DRAIN ON OUR CHURCH. 


ists amongst many Presbyterians as to the 
influences under which their daughters are 
‘educated. The only question asked by them 
in reference to a school, often is, whether it 
is popular and fashionable. In many cases 
the matter of religious influence is wholly 
overlooked, and especially the particular 
form of it. Hence the children of Presby- 
terians are sent indiscriminately to schools 
of other denominations, the result of which 
is that they, and in future years their fami- 
lies, are lost to our own. We could by no 
means advocate the carrying of a narrow, 
sectarian bigotry into the matter of edu- 
cation; but undoubtedly each denomina- 


‘| tion owes it to itself to guard its own inter- 
‘ests; and no intelligent Christian in an- | 


other section of the Church will blame them 
for doing so. Our Episcopalian, Methodist, 
and Baptist brethren have but carried out 
consistently their principles and policy, in 
establishing schools in their special inter- 
_est. We do not blame them for it. But it 
is folly for Presbyterian parents to say that 
their children will not, be likely to be alien- 
ated from their own Church by being sent 
to such schools. The very object of our 
brethren of these denominations is to pro- 
tect their daughters from the unfavourable 
effects of schools of other ecclesiastical 


agencies put.in operation for this end, must 
more or less conflict with the peculiar claims 
of any other denomination than their own. 
The protestations so often made, that no 
dgnominational influence is used, amount to 
‘nothing. . It is;injposaible, in the nature of 
things, for warm-hearted, enthusiastic,‘ im- 
pressible pirls, to live under the same-roof 
‘with, and ‘to be familiarly associated with 
Episcopalians, Baptists, or Methodiste—es- 
pecially if they join in their worship, and 


rout becoming. more or less assimilated in 
religious feeling and sentiment with them. 
In allusion to such inflyences.as these, o 

contemporary of the Central. Presbyterian 
; “Thus matters stand when the girls leave 
‘school. Their sympathies, their affections, 
"their opinions are all influenced by the at- 


- 


their most and they retura j other. Let there,,be preavhing once a 
' Hothe “eatraged waconsci often, but | month at each of these stations, and let the | over anxiety. The opponents of- the Alli- 
often avowedly fromthe re- | appointments be filled with regularity. | auce in Prussia were composed of different 
Nigiow of their parente.”° Soon “they marry {| Thus once in every month the gospel would | classes, one of which bore a strong resem- 
mote away where ft may con- | be brought within the reach of all.~ The | blance to the Paseyites of England. The 
‘Wenietit to attend a Presbyterian charch: as’ | aged, the infirm, aud tany of the children, | reverend Doctor concluded by expressing an 


one of those to which they feel this warmer 


“| sympathy; and at once they decide té attend 


4 
res 


season not only of Iabour but peril, to 


moored in port. ~In the spiritual aspects of | 


tion around us; we feel it 
petantly reminded, this is not your rest! The 


storms, the Church rocks to and fro under 
‘thé shocks which it receives, and disastrous 
¢hapges are ever occurring to mar the 
‘felicity of our social organizations. What 
‘has the lapse of ages taught us? What 
‘lesson’ above all others has come down to 
us over the wreck of empires but’ this, that 
man has ever been engaged in a vain strug- 
gle to cure and counteract an inevitable 
‘fate whieh pronounces him a pilgrim, a 
j stranger, a weary wanderer here below, 


“This representation is sad, but not gloomy; |. 
‘at least it need ‘hot be gloomy. It has its | 


} say toitself, « Take thine ease,” there is one 


but a higher sphere, where no hostile element 


obstacles out of the way of our reconcile- 
ment to God, and to go hence that he might 
prepare mansions where we might enjoy a 
It is a rest 
which remaineth—which is in prospect— 
which will be suited to our nature when 
purified and exalted, and from which no one 
will be excluded who lawfully strives to 
_| enter in, and keeps his eye fixed on it in the 

expectation of faith and hope. 


Central Presbyterian very justly 
i. calls attention to the apathy which ex- | 


affinities; and it cannot but follow that the’ 


pethaps are brought to a knowledge of the’ 
truth through their .instramentality—with- 


‘mésphere in Which they’ lave been living 


th@pervice which@re cangeg but 


of very imporgance.” 


GERMAN, 


me families in 
falls ex- 


‘ 


parr be Icast It is the 
ountry churches, and especially the feebler following remarks are contained in 
te the try that | an Essay on German Int whi 
emale seminaries, and thus exposed | . 
to these influences.” The daughters of those | bot by. them. 


aud citfes bas Holly ireoted to the: study af 
educated without leering principles of induction and 
‘ng effect-of h Charch to logic. Carses me as nothing, and Taw | 
in part. every thing; and Plato was shelved in favour 
ness of population will most frequently throw bate of the 1Gebalie mind was soon mani 
them at such a distance from a Presbyterian | ¢ +24 by some of their philosophers “ 
for uniting with which they aré already pre- 7 eg! an 0) he 
red: ‘by their education. Thus the loss | etter, tnvestigation of t 
hysical sciences. They have been attempt- 


falls where it canbe least afforded. How fe bee 
‘this loss would have been avoided to apply to the 
had these wives and mothers been trained | °°¥°Y, of purely spiritual subjects, wot 
at [Presbyterian we ‘cannot tell. | that, since the phenomena of 
Bat it would certainly have been prevented mind are far too transitory and evanes- 
in part.” cent to be apprehended by the external 


| senses, they can scarcely ever be submit- 
‘The eame atate of things may ted to that accurate observation and experi- 
| Some .cases, a8. to the sons as weil as the ment, which is the only basis of. all sound 
daughters of our people; but not to the same | induction. Several of their learned ‘men 
extént, inasmuch as. the educational pro-| have, notwithstanding, assumed the power 
vision:made for boys through ecclesiastically | of being able to explain, by a process of ‘ac- 
controlled schools and otherwise, is much | curate induction, the laws of the spiritual 
more complete than that for girls... ©. ‘| world, making thus induction supersede 
# _ | revelation, and the tendency of some has 
been to ignore even the existence of a Jget 
great cause. This is the foundation of: 
most recent school, called that of ve 
philosophy, which has been enlarged and 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 

Ww? deeply deplore the tendency of the 
religious periodical press to partizan 
politics. The state of the public mind is 
at present so inflamed) and the contest of 
parties so embittered, as to call, in an espe- 
cial manner, for those soothing and modera- 
ting influences which the religious journals 
_are so well calculated to administer. Should 
| they, forgetting their vocation to preach for- 
bearance and brotherly love, join in the mélée 
and contribute fuel to the flame, fearful dis- 
asters must result. As for this journal, we 
endeavour to pursue the course in regard to 
such matters which we adopted a quarter of a 
century ago; and although heated partizans 
may denounce our neutrality, there is.a time 
approaching when our views of the duties of 
the religious press will be respected. We 


would not interfere with the political pre- HRs ee 
ferences of a single one of our subscribers; N the extremely well written and interest- 


-but we plead with them to hold their opin- | ing work of the Rev. J. Leighton Wil- 
ions in ro fear of Gad, as we trust - | son on Western Africa, the author speaks 


| : lof | of the African’s love for his mother, fur- 
_ aaah sie ‘tray by mere | ishing a beautiful lesson for the youth of 


if. | Our country. 
“Whatever other estimate we may form 


ceasingly pray that He who holds the desti-| “other. "Her whether dead 
ot hand, rom | or alive, is always on his lips and in his 
our body politic every disaster, save us from | heart, She is the first being he thinks of 
extremities, and shield the glorious fabric | when awaking from his slumbers, and the 
of our country from tumult, fratricidal war, | last he remembers when closing his eyes in 
and disastrous disunion. While the cry is | sleep. To her he contides secrets which he 
resounding from every side, “To the ballot- | would reveal to no other human being on 
box,”’ we see in the present crisis a much the face of the earth. ‘He cares for no one 
more urgent necessity for every Christian else in times of sickness. She alone must 
to flee to a throne of grace. God is the | Prepare his food, co ty his ee 
guardian and preserver of nations, and woe perform his ablations, and spread his mat 
unto us if, forgetting this, we place our 


for him. He flies to her in the hour of dis- 
trust in the wisdom of any one man or ad- 


-physical and moral sciences, by Auguste 
Comte in France. These various schemes 
of philosophy have unfortunately gaised 
disciples in our own country among such 
theologians as Maurice, Kingsley, Sterling, 
Jowett, Donaldson, Wilson, Williams, Mac- 
naught, and not a few others chiefly of the 
Broad Chureh school. Although these un- 
happy men may stop short of the mystictsm 
of a Hegel, or the Atheism of a Comte, 
they have embarked in sceptical specula- 
tions, which, fairly pursued to their legiti- 
mate conclusions, must ultimately land them 
and their followers on the Lethean shores 
of a settled unbelief and spiritual death.” 


LOVE TO MOTHERS. 


tress; for he well knows if all the rest 
of the world turn against him, she will be 


en ) steadfast in her love, whether he is right or 
wrong. 
A REBUKE. If there is any cause that justifies a man 


in using violence toward one of his fellow- 
men, it would be to resent an insult offered 
to his mother. More fights are occasioned 
among boys by hearing something said in 
disparagement of their mothers, than by all 
other causes together. . It is a common say- 
ing among them, if a man’s mother and his 
wife are both on the point of beigg sie i, 
and he can save only one of them, he mast 
save his mother, and for the avowed reason, 
if the wife is lost he may marry another, 
but he could never find a second mother.” 

Wuat ARE Tuincs Comina To?—One 
of our New England contemporaries states, 
on a late Sabbath evening, whilst the pas- 
tor of a certain church was preaching a hot 
political sermon, one of his hearers, not think- 
ing it for edification, took up his hat and rose 
to retire; when the congregation immediate- 
ly saluted him with “a storm of hisses.” It 
is also stated that the preacher was several 
times applauded by the audible stamping 
of feet. Good men may pretend to justify 
such desecrations of the house of God; but 
we are sure that when the excitement which, 
for the time, subverts their usual ideas of 
decency and propriety, passes away, they 
must bitterly lament this profanation of the 
house of God and the hours of the holy 
Sabbath. What the end of these things is 
to be as to truth and godliness, and the 
interests of the gospel, remains to be seen. 
_| Progress in wrong-doing is usually from bad 


oo Wer London Record, in speaking of the 
_ favourable notices contained in the 
| American Bibliotheca Sacra of some of the 
worst works which have recently appeared 
in England by such men as Maurice, Jowett, 
and Macnaught, thus severely rebukes that 
‘‘The editors seem frequently to write as 
if matters of life and death, so represented 
in Scripture, were of no more moral import- 
ance than those ordinarily discussed by men 
of science. An author may be wrong, but 
bis work will do great good; it will excite 
discussion, and in the collision of opinions 
truth will be elicited. Or to place the mat- 
ter in a more correct light; they do not ob- 
ject to the.administration of poison on the 
plea that the more virulent it is, and the 
more extensively it is taken, the more read- 
ily will an antidote be found for it. We 
fear the editors are little conversant with 
that worst of spectacles, ‘a naked human 
heart;’ and have but a slight hold of some 
of the very truths which appear in their 
pages. To make high pretentions to Evan- 
gelical truth, and then speak lightly of the 
enemies of our Master—to speak lightly and 
even approvingly of works which go to rob 
Him of* his many crowns, and to subvert 
men’s seuls—works, too, which are written 
with the utmost insidiousness, and even at- 
tractiveness to the youthful mind—surely 
this is to incur a fearful responsibility.” 


t 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF | 
| SLAVES. A Hint to tHe Ricu.—The following 
ht | paragraph, which we find in an English 


Southern Presbyterian of Charles- 

ton, South Carolina, has recently pub- 
lished several excellent articles from the 
pen of its respected editor, who is also one 
of the city pastors, on the more thorough 
and systematic religious instruction of the 
coloured population. The writer consid- 
ers the field most inviting, not only to 
ministers but to the laity, and earnestly 
urges the latter to adopt more exten- 
sively the practice of systematically cate- 
chizing and otherwise instructing the ser-- 
vants in their own families. Much has 
already been accomplished in this way, 
but we have no doubt that much more 
needs to be done; and that such a work, 
prosecuted with fidelity and zeal in every 
family, would be the means of incalculable 
good to those who teach, as well as to the 


paper, may possibly have some application 
to the rich Christians of this country: 
«¢ What an awful thing it is for a Christian 
to die rich! Imagine the master auditing 
the accounts of a servant who left behind 
him a million! If that poor wretch who 
had but one talent was cast into outer dark- 
ness because he laid it up, instead of using. 
it in his master’s service, what will be the 
doom of those who, with their half millions 
and millions (while giving, it may be, a few 
thousands for decency’s sake) have, year 
after year, hoarded up countless treasures 
which they could neveruse? Think of the, 
poor saints pinched with cold and hunger! 
Think of the Redeemer’s cause languishing 
for want of that filthy lucre which they 
held with close-fisted selfishness! Yet lis- | 
ten to their talk! ‘Iam but a steward.’ 
humble but important class who are taught. | ‘I am not my own.’ ‘Every believer in 
In his last article on the subject, our South- | Jesus is my brother or sister.’ ta 
ern contemporary makes the following sug- | mockery! Will not this be the Magter’s 
gestion. _ : : Janguage to many a professor, ‘Out of thine 
“In alluding to the difficulty experienced 
in affording the gospel to the coloured peo- 
ple, resulting from the fewness of niinisters, 
we urged the employment of lay catechists 
as the most available means of supplying 
the deficiency. We have another sugges- 
tion to make, as the fruit of our own experi- 
ence in the work of preaching to the blacks. 
The pastors of country churches are unable, 
in consistency with their, other duties, 
thoroughly to cultivate the coloured field ; 
which lies immediately around ‘them, and 
loudly demands their attention. The most 
that they are ordinarily able to accomplish 
‘Is to preach to them once on Sabbath at the 
church, and possibly once or twice during 
the week at the plantations. Many are un-: 
j able, on account of infirmity and the distance 
‘to be travelled, to avail themselves of the 
benefit accruing from these Sabbath services. 
Many more do not attend them from sheer 
want of inclination. Now, if some plan 
could be devised which would, af least in a 
measure, remedy this. difficulty, it would be 
a blessing to the coloured ‘population. It 
has struck us, after long and serious reflec- 
tion on the subject, that the following plan 
| might be adopted with signal advantage. 
Let four missionary stations be established, 
each at a central point commanding several | 
| plantations. Plain houses would answer. 
Let all ‘be. nearly equidistant from each 


own mouth will I condemn thee?’ ‘The 
above remarks are equally applicable, in 
principle, to persons who do not possess 
such gigantic fortunes.” | 

KRUMMACHER IN SCOTLAND.—At a meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance, recently 
held in Glasgow, the well-known Dr. Krum- 
macher, who was present, in the course of 
some rewarks, said: 

‘¢ He never visited Scotland without feel- 
ing as if in a dream; and if they are asked 
where religion lived, they immediately 
pointed to Scotland. They pointed to rul- 
ing elders and deacons as being the main- 
‘springs of the Scottish religion, and this 
argument was sufficient to induce their an- 
tagonists to hold their peace. He was not. 
sure, however, that they had not held up 
before their own minds too high a convic- 
_tion of their spiritual condition. It was no 
doubt the aim of his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, in calling a meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, to be held within his do- 
‘minions, to diffuse a similar Christian spirit 
over’the whole of Germany. He saw the 
previous night that great difficulties and 
| anxieties rose up before them when they 
anticipated the coming meeting in Berlin; 
but he had also said, upon the part of their 
King, that the compass pointed towards 
hope, and in his language hope prevailed 


‘Would “be able to attend the services:'The | earnest desire that the Alliance would agree 
mivisters, too, would ‘have the opportunity , to meet at Berlin next year.” 


e study of | 


reduced to a system, embracing both the | 


the return home. 


= 


AMERTOAN inad- 


-wertently omitted to notice at the proper 


time, the appearance of the new journal of 
our New-school brethren, published in Phi- 
ladelphia, under the title of the American 
Presbyterian. We regret that inasmuch 
as the new journal is to be published 
in the same city with the Presbyterian, 
its proprietors could not have selected a 
title which would have been more distinc- 
tive, and. less likely to lead to confusion, 
especially as we were ridiculed and held up 
to odium by our New-school brethren at the 
inception of this journal, because we dared 
to be guilty of the bigotry of calling it the 
Presbyterian. Times change. 


MovEMENT OF THE HuNGARIAN PRo- 
TESTANTs.—A letter from Berlin says: 
‘A good deal of interest is excited here 
just now, by a deputation of Hungarian 
Protestants, whose object is to raise up 
sympathy, and eventually te secure assist- 
ance, for the cause of Protestantism in Hun- 

ry, described to be grievously jeoparded 

y the Concordat in Austria. The first 
step that they appear to be taking, is to ob- 
tain leave to collect subscriptions for build- 
ing a Protestant church in Hungary, and 
they are said to have already received every 
te oes of support and assistance in the 
ighest quarters.” 


CoLuMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The exercises of the Theological Seminary 


~of the Synods of South Carolina and 


Georgia, at Columbia, South Carolina, will 
be resumed on Wednesday, the Ist of Oc- 
tober, at which time it is highly desirable 
all students should be present who design 
to avail themselves of the advantages of 
this Institution. In the two buildings re- 
cently erected, Simmon’s Hall and Law 
Hall, excellent accommodations are pro- 
vided for about fifty students, affording a 
separate room, with the requisite furniture, 
to each occupant. Board may be obtained 
at rates ranging from $8 to $12 per month. 
Provision is made for the support of students. 
who are in indigent circumstances. 


Toe MINISTRY IN TEXAS.—A corres- 
pondent of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce states that a Presbyterian church in 
Houston, Texas, numbering about fifty com- 
municants, pay their pastor fifteen hundred 
dollars per annum, though there is not a 
wealthy man among the communicants. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Church at 
Marshall, Texas, have agreed to pay their 
pastor one thousand dollars per annum for 
his services. Marshall is an inland town 
of less than two thousand inhabitants, and 
has three other resident clergymen well 
supported. 


Crrlesiastical Record. 


The Presbyterian church of Smithtown, 
Long Island, have tendered a unanimous call 
to Mr. E. F. Mundy, which it is understood he 
will accept. His address will be Smithtown 
Branch, Long Island. 

The Rev. James Watson, D D., has received 
‘a unanimous call to the Great Island church, 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


The post office address of the Rev. William 
Young Brown is c from New Lisbon, 
Ohio, to Omaha City, Nebraska Territory. 


For the Presbyterian. 


- FROM NEW YORK. 


Return of absentees—Pleasant greetings—Dis- 
couragements of city pastors—Sabbath-break- 
ing— Open-air preaching. 

Messrs. Editors—W hich is the more plea- 
sant: to retire from all the labours of the 
city to relaxation in the country; or, fresh 
from the woods, the sea, and the farm, to 
come back braced for a new round of en- 
grossing duties? 

Could you see the cheerful sun-browned 
faces of our friends, as they hasten again to 
their tasks in town; especially could you 
have witnessed the pleasure and the thank- 
fulness with which pastors and people in 
many of our churches re-assembled on the 
first Sunday in September, perhaps you 
would be inclined to aver, that the best part 
of an annual journey into the country is 
It is true, we cannot 
boast such scenes of native simplicity as 
those witnessed in the good old times, when 
all evidenced by outward and personal at- 
tentions their love for the faithful minister; 
when 

«Children followed with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile. 

Yet to one who, while passing out through 

the aisles, listens to the heart-prompted ut- 

terances of the affectionate worshippers, it 
is not a little refreshing to hear: « Hoy 
much good his journey has done him;” 

‘«‘ How well he is looking;”’ « Dr. does 

not grow old a bit;”” «Only think how full 

his voice sounds!” 

But let no one envy the position of a 
pastor in New York. His cares, his re- 
sponsibilities, his trials, though utterly un- 
appreciated by a giddy world, often too 
lightly estimated even hy his charge, must 


‘indeed be overwhelming. 


The mixed character of a city congrega- 
tion is one great bar to a solid growth of all 
in religious improvement, or rather to such 
a growth as can be evident for the encour- 
agement of one who watches for souls. 
Then the ease with which families break up 
their church associations, as they remove 


from one quarter of the town to another, is 


unfavourable as regards their interest in a 
pastor, and his influence upon them. 

But unless one has himself experienced 
the force of those currents which here ebb 
and flow with as much regularity as the 
tides in our bay, he can scarcely estimate 
as he should the unhappy consequences re- 
sulting from the unceasing recurrence of 
objects that crowd out serious thought from 


the mind. In the country, the minister of. 


Christ may count upon certain periods of 
the year when the mind is comparatively 


| free from ordinary occupations. An inter- 


val occurs for the consideration of the soul’s 
interests. Then the gospel seems to meet 
less barriers to oppose its progress. 
Compare with this our life in Babylon. 
Let him who ministers to us in holy things 


seek the most favourable opportunity for urg- : 


ing upon our attention our highest interests. 
Let him not select June, July, or August. 
Then we are not to be found in our accus- 
tomed seats. We have gone to enjoy the 


season of relaxation. Well for us if we 


have not left our religion behind us, intent 
only on filling up the hours with a round of 
empty amusements. : 


The good pastor must wait. Autumn 
-will bring back to his fold the scattered 
sheep.. Autumn comes, but in its train 
-brings ‘fall business.”’ 


It is the season for 
intense effort. The heads of mercantile 
houses, like their clerks, are then from early. 
morning toa late evening hour most closely 
occupied; all are alive to improve the har- 


raly 


3 


vest. 


xu 


is is a poor season to gain a 


claims of religion. 

Is it a bett@p season when, with the ap- 
proach of Thanksgiving, of Christmas, of 
New Year, the pent-up frivolity of all finds 
vent, and the winter brings its series of social 
entertainments to dazzle, to intoxicate, to en- | 


snare?” Phe holidays” past, January comes: 


with its bills, its account of stock, its- pre- 
paration for the now busy season of spring, 
which, in turn, must excite every brain and 
employ every muscle until we are whirled 
away again to the country and its pleasures. 
| . Another melancholy feature of our city 
life, with reference to its religious aspects, 
_is the alarming increase of Sabbath desecra- 
tion. If you inquire of the proprietors of 
public houses at those places of resort which 
line our harbour, our rivers.on either side 
of the city, and on the roads leading north 
into the country, on what day of the week 
they prepare for the most numerous throng 
of guests, they will reply, “On Sunday.” 
Nor is the vast host of Sabbath-breakers to 
be counted only from our foreign population. 
It is to be feared that the Sabbath is in 
danger even among--ethers who, though 
once better instructed, and nurtured under 
more healthy restraints, now removed to 
the great city, saying, “‘No man careth for 
my soul,”’ have abandoned themselves to an 
infectious contempt for the most sacred in- 
stitutions of God. 

Hoboken, on the New Jersey shore of 
the Hudson river, as all are aware, has been 
for many years one of the most favourite 
Sunday resorts. Hour after hour, from the 
commencement to the close of the Sabbath, 
the crowded ferry boats have been accus- 


less seekers for pleasure. During the pre- 
sent summer, the pastor of a church, near 
to the place.of greatest concourse in the 
Elysian fields at Hoboken, at a favourable 
hour in the afternoon, has taken his stand, 
and, surrounded by a number of the mem- 
bers of his congregation, has commenced a 
service in the open air. I am informed by 
a member of this church, that these exer- 
cises have been greatly blessed. Some pass 
by with a smile of derision, others listen 
for a few moments and then retire, while 
numbers seat themselves, and. remain at- 
tentive hearers to the close. 

After the sermon has been concluded, it 
is not rare to see several persons come for- 
ward, and, taking the minister by the hand, 
thank him warmly for his discourse: Said 
one of these individuals, a few Sabbaths 
since, ‘‘ This is the first sermon that I have 
heard for many years. I used to attend 
church, but have been led into evil associ- 
ations. I am resolved, since I have thus 
been unexpectedly met by the means of 
grace, while on an errand of mere gratifi- 
cation, to resume once more~ the habit of 
attendance on preaching.” 

It is worthy of note that no attempt has 
been made to interrupt these services, or to 
annoy those who conduct them, by disor- 
derly conduct. Should this experiment 
prove successful, it may lead to the devel- 
opment of other plans for spreading the 
gospel feast before a numerous class of our 
population that now absent themselves from 
the house of prayer. B. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Be Sure your own Sin will find 
out, 


Two very remarkable cases have come to 
my knowledge, illustrating in a striking 
manner the truth of the above remark. 
Some seventy years ago, there lived in 
Pennsylvania a man whose occupation it 
was to discover defects in the land titles of 
his neighbours—to harass and terrify them, 
in order to extort their money; and if he 
failed in these efforts, to continue in some 
way to turn them out of possession of pro- 
perty for which they had paid its value; 
on which their families had been reared in 
comfort; where their children had played 
in infancy, and where they all expected to 
be buried under the lofty oaks of their own 
plantations. This unfortunate man became 
emboldened with success; the importuni- 
ties, cries, and tears of the doomed ones 
fell lifeless on his cold ear, and moved not 
his stony heart to one drop of pity. He was 
a tiger roaming through the country seek- 
ing whom he could devour. The unmiti- 
gated scorn and bitter hatred of an outraged 
community retarded him not in his reckless 


and his unoffending family of all their pos- 
sessions, and turned them out on the cold 
charities of the world. With a broken 
heart, he removed several hundred miles 
from the spot once held so dear, but bent 


Months and: years rolled away, while he 
was encountering the horrors of severe 
poverty, and he seemed to have disappeared 
for ever in the bosom of the wilderness. 
He travelled by night the whole distance 
to the residence of his enemy, who was sit- 
ting on his chair in the very room the _ 
man once occupied. The light enabled him 
to discern his victim. A shot from an un- 
erring rifle terminated in an instant the in- 
glorious career of the miserable wretch. 
The injured man then returned to his home, 
having glutted his vengeance with blood, 
and was never suspected of the murder. 
For many long years no discovery was made 
of the author of this deed. Death at last 
appeared, and conscience “surrounded by 
her thunders,’ forced from the bosom of 
the perpetrator a full and minute narration 
of all the circumstances; and then he died 
immediately; until the disclosure was made, 
he could not die. : 
The second case was one of a most 
peculiar and extraordinary character. In 
aremote part of Lancaster county, Penn- 


dreary night entered the lonely cabin of 
a poor woman and murdered her most 
atrociously. He fled to Frederick county, 
Maryland, where, year after year, he en- 
gaged in harvesting and other employ- 
ments, and conducted. himself with much 
propriety. Still he appeared restless, fear- 
ful, unhappy, and wretched; the worm that 
never dieth was his companion. In June 
1831, a man named Markley was executed 
for the murder of Newry and his family, on 
‘the heights which overlook the beautiful 
city of Frederick. An immense assemblage 
were collected to witness the awful scene. 
Among them was the ill-fated being I have 
described. The prisoner mounted the scaf- 
fold in a manner the most fearless; clad in 
the habiliments of death, looking com- 
posedly on the gazing throng. A minister 


attended the culprit during his imprison- 
ment, now addressed the assembly, setting. 
forth the outlines of the plan of salvation, 
and that the vilest sinner would be par- 


the mercy of God was infinite, and urged 
on his hearers to beware of the crimes. 
which had brought this man to the gibbet. 

The crowd had not dispersed, nor. the 


the miserable Shafer, who had killed the 


guilt, detailing all the circumstances of the 
deed. The justice was overwhelmed with 
astonishment, but committed him to jail. 
Ina short time the Governor of Pennsyl- 


; 
vania him? moved to 


of an 


_being. Had they followed the example of 


over “their blood-guiltiness,” in the sweet 


tomed to carry over their throngs of rest- | 


career. At last the day of retribution came. 
He had despoiled and stripped a poor man 


on revenging the wrongs he had endured. 


|. phase of the social life is unquestionable and 
sylvania, a young man one- cold and 


of,the Lutheran Church, who had faithfully 
| and the indefeasible right of all God’s rational | 


doned if he repented and believed; that, 


body yet been deposited in the grave, ere 


woman as before detailed, appeared before a . 
magistrate in the town and confessed his 


‘gloom than ever for the extreme South, Naples 


he was exetuted after a fai 


and lashin 


for the unrel gs 


would have descended to their graves 
without the praise or censprée of a. byman:} 


the royal Psalmist, and like him mourned 


and touching strains of the fifty-first Psalm; | 
have watered their couch with their tears, 


looked to the Lamb of God, whose blood | 
cleanses from all sin; acknowledged their 
guilt and depravity to him whose laws they 
had violated; had they sincerely received 
him in their hearts unto righteousness, and 
lived so long as they remained on earth a 
life devoted to their Saviour, it would have 
been a case of “repentance unto life not to 
be repented of;”’ and all Christians must 
have hoped for their salvation, although the 
criminal law could be satisfied by their death 
only. But there may be upbraidings of 
conscience which will force confession of 
sin where there is not the slightest evidence 
of genuine repentance. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna, at their 
recent meeting at Athens, Pennsylvania, 
received under their care the Presbyterian 
church in Brookfield. | 

They dismissed the Rev. E. H. Snowden 
to connect himself. with the Presbytery of 
Luzerne. 

They deposed from the ministry and sus- 
pended from the communion of the church, 
for contumacy, the Rev. Moses Ingalls. 

At an adjourned meeting in Troy, Sep- 
tember 12th, they dissolved the pastoral 
relation between the Rev. Henry L. Doo- 
little and the congregation of Troy. 

By order of Presbytery. 

Jutius Foster, Stated Clerk. 


From our London Correspondent. 


Lonpox, September 2d, 1856. 


LONDON OUT OF TOWN. 
Messrs. Editors—This is the dull season. 
The Queen is in Scotland; Parliament is scat- 
tered; every thing is quiet, and the newspa- 
pers find it difficult to fill their columns with 
any thing that will interest the general reader. 


JUVENILE CRIME AND NATIONAL REFORMATORIES, 


The meetings of the National Reformatory 
Union have lately furnished material for extend- 
ed reports in our daily press, and deserve here 
some notice. The objects of this Association 
are to give effect to the parliamentary provi- 
sion lately made for the reformation of youth- 
ful culprits. It appears from returns that 
nearly 100,000 criminals were in this country 
arraigned on various charges in the year 1853, 
of whom 11,400 were under seventeen years of 
age. Of these the largest proportion were 
from fourteen to fifteen, and such a proportion 
of the whole number belonged to a class in 
which only evil influences seem to prevail, 
that three-fourths of them had been led into 
crime either by the noglcct of their parents, 
or by the influence of others. Some calcu- 
lations give ninety per cent. of youthful crimi- 
nals as children of dishonest or profligate 
parents. Hence it seems evident that their 
criminality depends more on the unhappy 
circumstances of this portion of our youth than 
on their deliberate choice. They have literal- 
ly had no alternative but to thieve or “starve. 
Their degraded parentage, often the very lo- 
cality in which they live, and the squalid 
aspect they present, prove effectual bars’ to 
their employment in respectable or reputable 
service, while the stern necessity of subsisting, 
joined with the unprincipled dethands of the 
only authority which they acknowledge, that 
of degraded and vicious parents, conspire to 
draw them—almost to compel them—to adopt 
criminal practices. 

The Reformatories, which are growing up 
in all our most important localities, appear 
likely to work well. Parliament has agreed 
to give large grants to further the work of re- 
formation. But these are accorded only in 
supplement of local efforts, and it is most gra- 
tifying to observe that there has been no back- 
wardness on the part of the public in taking | 
the legal steps for availing themselves of these 
provisions. Long before the late measure 
passed, indeed, in many quarters, private lib- 
erality had been at work in this field; and we | 
have at Reigate, at Glasgow, and at Bristol, 
very ample encouragement, from long experi- 
ence, to go on with the work. Short imprison- 
ments are now proved to be most inefficient 
for correction, and generally to result only in 
the deterioration of the offender; and it is ob- 
served that almost in proportion to the‘ length 
of the term of punishment does the number of 
re-committals diminish. Hence it comes to be 
reasonable to expect that a long term of train- 
ing and discipline, instead of a short term of. 
punishment, may be effectual as a cure for. 
crime, and experience seems to warrant the 
conclusion. In one House of Refuge, which 
has existed twenty-two years, 85 per cent. of 
the inmates have done well after their dis- 
charge. In another case 44 out of 99 have 
done well, 24 ill, and the remainder had not 
been traced. In a third—the Glasgow Female 
House of Refuge—out of 137 cases, 69 had 
done well, 30 were bad or doubtful, and the’ 
remainder dead or unknown. In Bristol, a 
very small proportion had returned to crime. 
The remedy thus seems to have been fairly 
reached, and now that British society is forced 
to defend itself against that large portion of 
convicts, which till lately was disposed of in 
the provinces of Australia, a necessity has 
arisen which forces itself on the attention of 
the public every day, for the use of every 
means and appliance which Christian benevo- 


to meet the evil, and, if possible, to put it down. 
We are at present, as a Christian people, in a 
state of transition, but our progress to a higher 


most satisfactory. The establishment of Re- 
formatories is one mark and evidence of this 
progress, which cannot be misinterpreted or 
mistaken. | 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

' Since my last, the Tenth Annual Conference 
of the British Branch of the Evangelical Al-_ 
liance has held its. sittings in Glasgow. . Dr. 
Krummacher of Berlin, the King of Prussia’s 
chaplain, and better known ds the author of 
“Elijah the Tishbite,” took a promitient part in 
the deliberations, one of the most important 
points in which was the intended meeting of 
the Conference under the expressed ‘approval, 
or rather by thé invitetion of that monarch, 
who is himself a member of the Alliance. 
The treatment of certain classes of Christians. 
in Germany has been a disgrace to the age in 
which we live, and it is to be hoped thet the 
influence of this great confederacy of the evan- 
gelical portion of the Church will be effectu- | 


exerted on the side of liberty of conécience. 


creatures to worship him who made them ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own judgment. 
It is to be hoped. that his Prussian Majesty 
will show bimself.to be as.sincere and resolute 
a friend of religious freedom: in action, as it} 
“it he has lately been professing hi 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ON, THE CONTINENT. 


In this case the days of Protestant perse- 
probably numbered. But if we may reasona- }: 
there seems to be a gathering cloud of deeper |. 


is apparently doomed to drag cut a new eta | 


and then with a broken, contrite spirit, |. 


ally—as we cannot doubt it will be faithfully— & 


was forbidden to burn herself; a vestige’ of 
the ban under which she was platéd was 
‘still left in the prohibition against a’second 

| cution of fellow Protestants in Germany are | marri 


bly cherish a hope like this for Central Europe,; |. 


Depry her 20, 1856. 


the dangerous class, who bas .no 
keeper ¢ abd the policy of Austria has already 
given over the religious keeping of its people 
to the Pope, who is only one step removed from 
a similat Gondition. Were down-tredden Italy, 
in the Gos of its patriots, but united and 
wise, “would not be wanting influential 
indi help and sympathize with her. But 


to allow of their being trusted. The friends 
of freedom lovk on helplessly, mourning over 
the fantastic tricks of tyrants on the one hand, 


cidal madness of the oppressed, who rush wild-’ 


Ty’on to destruction in paltry conflicts, instead- 


of uniting with heart and soul in one confede 
racy, and biding the propitious. time which, 
doubtless, Providence would secure to a wise 
and patriotic people, seeking ina true 
deliverance from tyranny. The Evangelical 
Alliance has once and again done good service — 
in the Italian field, and is ready still to help 
forward the glorious cause of truth and se 
as occasion serves. And notwithstanding 

the gloomy appearances of the present moment, 
we will not doubt that the dissolution of all 


| despotisms, under the melting power of the 


gospel, is drawing near. 
THE CORONATION AT MOSCOW—ENGLISH AND 
TORS. 


There is at present'a great tide of fashion 
flowing towards Moscow from France and 


England. The coronation of the Emperor of 


Ruesia is to be accompanied with splendors 
and gorgeous attractions of all descriptions, 
that will, it is expected, cast all such previous 
occasions into the shade. Our English no 
bility are resolved to be there largely repre- 
sented, and our merchant-princes will also, iu 
considerable numbers, join the throng. Of all 
the fields that now invite to Yelaxation and in- 
dulgence, there is none which seems to be so 
universally attractive to those who have suffi- 
cient money and influence to enter it as this. 
We cannot doubt that every effort will be made 
to dazzle and to please. There will be the most 
agreeable succession of imperial condescensions 
and blandishments, and no means will be un- — 
employed to leave such an impression, both on 
the British and French guests, as may prove 
in future debates and controversies an element 
favourable to Mugcovite purposes. The effects 
of such measures are not always to be des 
pised. Human nature continues as accessible 
to flattery and adulation as ever, and the Rus 
sian party in France or England will probably 
lose nothing by the fraternization now proceed- 
ing between the East and the West., However, 
I do not suppose that in the present state of 


from any such influence. The general tone of 
society is much too healthy to render us acces 
sible to any formidable difficulties from such a 
source. The press, as usual on all occasions 


talented special correspondents on the spot, 
and from this date we may expect to be fa- 
voured with a succession of bulletins, detailing 
every circumstance that may be supposed in- 
teresting to the various classes of the public, 
from the words or winks of diplomatists to the 
smiles or the jewels that may deck the ladies 
of the court, including, of course, all details of 
Jétes, fireworks, reviews, and rejoicings. These 
will, no doubt, reach your readers from the 
proper sources, and may be gathered in due 
time, according to their several tastes. 


_ FREE CHURCH MISSIONS TO INDIA. 
The accounts just received in Edinburgh of 


the state of the Free Church Mission in India 
are both interesting and gratifying. Four 


youths have just been put to the dreadful 


test invariably applied to such of the Hindoo 
community as seek admittance into the visible 
church by baptism. Of these three, after days 
of resistance, have been dragged back among 
their idolatrous friends from the very thresh- 
old of Christianity, The fourth continues stead- 
fast in his adherence to the missionaries, and 
it is not improbable that, except physical vio- 
lence be used, the others may return. Mych 
religious inquiry has been excited by this case 
among the Parsees, and hopeful appearances 
have arisen in consequence. Christian pub- 
lications are eagerly sought after, and the 
spirit of opposition that manifests itself is 
much less virulent than formerly. Altogether, 
the state of India gives good hope for the 
future; and though little is doing for ite teem- 
ing population in comparison with what is 
desirable, doubtless we shall ere long see the 
blessed effects of the native agency which is 
rapidly springing up, and likely, under God, 
to prove powerfully efficacious. | 


THE HARVEST. 


Our harvest prospects are less flattering than 
they once were. A severe check has been re- 
ceived by the farmers from a tract of most 
unfavourable weather, which has had the effect 
of keeping up prices, and has induced the fear 
that much damaged grain may be the result. 
Lately, however, the weather is much improved, 
and we begin to hope that the alarm, after all, - 
was far greater than circumstances warranted. 

D. G. 


REV. JEROME TWICHELL. 


"Later accounts of the wreck of the Nauti- 
lus confirm the report that the Rev. Mr. 
Twichell was among the passengers who 
were lost. One paper says: 

‘Rev. Mr. Twichell, who got on board 
at Galveston, was unwell during the trip, 
and occupied the captain’s room with the 
‘eaptain’s son, Powall. Mr. Twichell had 
every meal sent up, and be and Powell 
were in the room when the vessel cap- 
sized.” 

Another states, that at the time the ves- 
sel went down, the ladies of the vessel 


the Rev. Jerome Twichell was offering up ‘ 
prayer—Captain Thompson remuining on 


intrepidity possible. 
That was a solemn prayer-meeting. Read- 


Christian faith?— Presbyterian Heraid. 


The Last of Pitcairn’s Islands, 


lence and enlightened ingenuity can suggest |: 


folk Island by gift of the Government. ‘The 


following account of the new home :— Phe 


at present occupied by an assistant commis- 
sary storekeeper, with a few hands engaged 
in rendering into tallow the surplus sheep. 


py the island—comprising fifteen square 
wiles of land, capable of tillage, eight ban- 
dred acres cleared and fenced, beantiful roads 


implements, the gardens stocked with seed, 
and the farms with two thousand sheep, 
three hundred cattle, horses, pigs, and 
poultry.” 


| REFORM IN INDIA. | 
“The following account of the attempts of 


the Government of India to make some fur- 


ther reforms in the institution of the Hin- 
doos, we copy from a leading article in. the ~ 


London Times: 


“Social réforms are advancing in Tadia, 
It is now thirty since the Suttce systhm 
was abolished; but when the Hindoo wifow 


of oppression. The King of the Sicilies is a’! 


bs 


marriage: ‘This now is to be removdd):and 
an attempt is also to be made to om 
system of polygamy in India, so far atd 
as only to allow another marriage whea the 
first wife has not presented her Wushe 
with the first desideratum of Hjudoo laq— 


and more bitterly still weeping over the sui- - 


furniture, artizans’ tools, and agricultaral - 


Fecklessiiées are apparent in the 
counsels of influential men of that 


public opinion we have much to apprehend — 


of public interest, will have its numerous and - 


~ 


were all on their knees in the cabin, and ~ 
deck and manifesting all the coolness and ~ 


er, were you called to attend such an one, | 
‘eould you doit with the ealm triumph of 


‘This living romance is over. The whole 
community is about to be transferred to Nor- © 


Colonial Church Chronicle atdnounces the 


eonvict establishment was withdrawn from 
| Norfolk Island on the 7th of May, and is 


The rest are intended for the Pitesirn | 
Islanders—who are daily expected to 


‘intersecting the eighty-one substantial build- «. 
ings, including chapel, sehool-room, hospital, 7. 
‘barracks, dwelling-houses, cottages, f 
and workshops; together with bouseho 


| 1 | proces: been. goimmipn for years, the first nu r of the tenth v ame of she trial. : 
th And t ig July, will not sppear until gome gated naccom pange by 
is during the autumn, Owing to Causes beyond- | of repe ras | heard. 
the control of the editors. The work, how- | 
ever, it is expected will be renewed at 
Oh enlarged form, and with an increased corps 
may be expected, where his energies are continually taxed to 
to thie, are cordially | daily, recurring difficulties from 
vited.to be preeent, | the elements, prowling beasts of prey, and | 
and. | Ja hi fevered, drnms, that he i 
| home; where he may dismiss his anxie- 
mieten Nei ner does the mariner, when his ship is 
IN a OF the farious. billows,, straining and 
2 - struggling amidat the wild commotion, and 
gui utmost skill and address of 
ag the men 40 prevent her foundering, think 
a | atsuch a moment that he may fold his arms 
ip inaction and indulge in repose. It isa 
escape from which 1s his absorbing desire. 
“he rest comes when his vessel is safely TET 
| in, the wilderness. - Things. around him are 
‘in a state of constant ebullition., . He has a 
Rim on the one hand, and disappointments 
‘Await him on the other, .When apparently 
nearest the object of his, desires, he finds 
‘himself drifted by an adverse current to a 
AMistanee. He projects his plans with seem- 
ing wisdom, taxes his sagacity, provides 
for ,all. supposable contingencies, and reso- 
| 
-lutely sets himself to work, and yet occur- ) 
apparently most trivial, intervene to | 
confound his arrangements and defeat his 
a designs. ‘There is an inherent disorder in | 
perfecting any scheme of earthly happiness. 
| It.is the disorder produced by sin, pervading 
| 
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1866; Parry} McMillan. 12mo;‘pp. 446. 
Mr. Butler was ascholar of high attainments, 
who, hed he not been cut off in comparative youth, 
wes destined to take a lofty position in the literary 
and religious world. So. extraordinary were his 
that the North British Review, no ordinary 
au , regards him.as presenting, in rare combi- 
nation, the qualities of some of England’s most dis- 
tinguished divined. While we detect in these ser- 
mons theological’ views not well matured, and a 
_churchmanship too one-sided and swaying, we 
would not withhold our conviction of his rare genius. 


There is very much to admire in his sermons, and 


Wea Sympathy.” We hope to see his other 

republi in this country. 

Arrica’s Mountain Vattrr; or the Church in 
Regent’s Town, West Africa. By the author of 

_ “ Ministering Children.” New York, 1856, Robert 

Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. § 

pp. 259. 

i The materials in the memoir of the African mis- 

‘thonary, the ‘Rev. W. A. B. Johnson, are here re- 


‘moulded into ¢ Very interesting narrative, presenting 


‘many incidents in the self-denying labours of a 
of the reader, and. étir up in it a more earnest in- 
Lovest'in Christidn missions. — 

Traps Lerrzas: their Journeyings 
orld * Three Discourses, delivered before 


AT. 
the: Library Association of San Fran- 


cisco, and 
“By W: A. Scott, D.D. New York, 1856, 
‘Robert Carter Brothers: Philadelphia, William 
& & Alfred Martien. 1%mo, pp. 168. 
lectures are characteristic of the author, 
lively, ical, and evincive of the 
arate Dt. Scott to be prolific in his expedients 
' doing Og ‘at all times. The titles of the lec- 
jtarés are, Homes of Trade and Letters; Trade and 
, their Connection and Influence on the Pro- 
of Nations; and Hints on the Commercial 
irit of the Age. 
Srexs oy tax Tiwzs: Letters to Ernst Moritz 
_,, Arndt oa the Dangers to Religious Liberty in the 
Present State of the -World. By Christian 
~~ Charles Josias Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L.D., Ph. 
* "Pransiated from the German. By Susanna 
4 ‘Winkworth, author of the « Life of Niebuhp,” 
 &, -” York, 1856, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, 
pp 40.” 
» Chevalier Bansen, well known for his long resi- 
dence in Bngland; and his literary and religious 
‘tastes, has, in the present volume, unfolded his 
‘views on teligious liberty. They cannot fail to com- 
mand attention and exert a happy influence in 
Europe, where the subject is but little understood. 
‘He has seen. the spirit and influence of churches 
free from State ‘tramméls, and he has long been 
‘conversant with those of a different class, and while 
“he has noted the beneficial effects of the first, he 
regards. with. alarm the determined tendency of a 
priestly hierarchy, whether Protestant or Pupish, to 
tyrannize. over men’s consciences, and-restrict their 
Christian ty. These are the ideas which he 
expands’ and with great boldness and 
“vigour, There is much in the volume which may 
be read with edvantage. here, while we hope his 
plea for @hristian liberty and his protest against 
persecution may not pass unheeded in Germany. 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 
From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York we 
have received the August number of the North 
_ British Review, with a high order of articles on the 
Otteman Empire, 


_@enciesin France, Holland’s Martyrs and Heroes, 
-@amvel Rogers and his Times, the Microscope and 
“#té" Retotations, Memoirs of Perthes, and the Cri- 
“From the same publishers we have received 
Bisckwood’s Megesine for. August, which opens 
with rather a: slashing article on Macaulay, and is 
akeogether a more inviting number than usual. 
We have aleo on our table Evelyn Marston, one 
of the Harper’s select novels, and Littell’s Living 
Age, No. 643. “Also the f.llowing periodicals for 
, t—-Baaner of the Covenant, the American 
American National Preacher, African 
Foreign: Missionary, Covenanter, Hall’s 
«Journal of Health, Presbytery Reporter, Reformed 
Presbytesian, and the Youth's Cabinet. 


That is a beautiful figure of Winthrop’s 
- jn.weference to our Constitution, where he 
sys ==“ Like one of those wondrous rock- 
Fng stones raised by the Druids which the 
finger:of a-child. might vibrate to the centre, 
oyetthe might of an army could not move 
plans; onr, Constitution is so nice- 
_dy poteed:. that seems to sway with the 
very breath of passion, yet so firmly based 
in the hearts and affections of the people, 
that. the wildest storms of treason and fa- 
-matieiem break over it in vain.” We trust 

this may be verified. ae 


Employment of Time. 


Idloness is a fault we all condemn in the 
“young, and too often ‘indulge in without re- 
“morse ourselves. There is a busy idleness, 

which sometimes blinds us:to its nature— 
seem, to’ourselves and others, to be oc- 
-cupied, ‘bat what is the result of it all? 
».What..Hannah Moore calls quiet and 
duit frittering away of time,” whether it be 
“fh gnprofitable small talk, or in constant 


“idle reading, or sauntering over some use- 
piece of work,” is.surely not “ redeem- 


“ing ‘the time ** and yet how many days and 
wasted, and 
_~peither ourselves ‘nor others benefitted! All 

who'liave much leisure are liable to 

“this. faalt; and besides its owa sinfulness— 


‘fur-surely waste of time is a sin—it encour, 


‘weak; unenergetio frame of mind, 
and to’ produce either apathetic con- 


in trifling ecoupation, or. a restless de- 
sire’of ‘excitement and amusement, to help , 


the weary these trifles cannot kill, 
Those -whovhave their time entirely at their 
dis with perhaps’ no-definite duty 
to them, sbould guard resolutely 
 ageiost waste of time; make duties for your- 
»~pelves; fix hours for your different occupa- 
s with your might whatsoever your 
- fiedeth te do an carefully, conscien- 

sane, ascertain which of your employments 


% 


‘whd’gurely you will find time ‘too préciou 
or or idled 


away.— Little Things. 


Round 


pablished at the request of the Associ- 


Uhristion Missions, Literary Ten- | 


the English nation. 


ed? 


“po 


aif care; have motive, | 
as to what youvare doing; | 


BEY THLE te 


a 


Yo from whose path the light heath all departed,— 


Lo! Jesus’ power the sleep of death hath broken, ~ 
wiped the tear from sorrow's drooping eye; | 
Look up, ye mourners, hear what he hath spoken, 

‘+ He that believes on me shall never dic.” 


Hope brighter grew on'earth when “Jesus wept.” 


Reyal Family of Oude. 
| nour paper of ‘last week we gave an ac- 


count of the arrival of the Queen.of Oude 


her family at Southampton, England, 


in. the steamship Indus: _ The landing of 


the Queen front the ship is thus described: 


‘+zsAt-three o’clock unusual excitement was 


observed'at the gangway of the Indus. The 
the Bhip to the dock was 


landing stage from thi 
covered with carpet. Surrounding the 
gangway were eunuchs and the chief offi- 
cers of State belonging to the Court of 
Oude, dressed in magnificent robes, and 
holding the insignia of their offices. A 
snow-white was the 
Ingway.' ‘It was now whispered that 
were making for the Queen 
at the ship, and voices were heard bebind 
the’screen. Presently two figures, dressed 
like. Egyptian mummies, appeared walking 
across to the stage, their little naked feet in 
gaudy slippers, turned up at the toes. They 
were assisted into the Queen’s carriage, not 


a vestige of any part of them being seen | 


but' their feet and legs. These were the 
chosen maids of honour to the Queen.” _ 

. Soon after they were seated, the screen 
was thrown down, and a palanquin was 
brought out. It consisted of ‘a‘chair en- 
cl in a slender frame, which was cov- 
ered with a splendid blue and silver robe. 
In it was the Queen, whom few persons in 
the world had ever seen. A splendid scar- 
let umbrella was held over the palanquin. 
Mace bearers attended her; eunuchs and 
officers of State preceded and followed her. 
The pressure of the crowd to get’‘a glimpse 
of her was intense, and the gigantic eunuchs 
were in agony. The difficulty of getting 
her Majesty into the carriage without being 
seen was immense. At length a screen 


| was placed-against the body of the carriage, 


and her Majesty was just in the act of step- 
ping in, when, horror of horrors, two men 


were detected on the coachman’s box, look- 


ing deliberately into the carriage, and about 
to stare her Majesty in the face! A shout 
of indignation drove them from their post, 
to the infinite relief of the courtiers. -As 
soon as her Majesty was seated, the car- 
riage started for the Royal York Hotel, 
where the Queen is to reside during her 
stay in Southampton. 

_ The Hampshire Independent contains the 
following report of a speech delivered by 
Major Bird to the people of Southampton 
‘from the balcony of the hotel at which the 
‘Queen Dowager and Royal Prince of Oude 
are residing. 

“‘T am deputed by Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager of Oude, by his Royal Highness the 
King of Oude’s brother, and by this Royal 
Highness the Heif Apparent, son of the King 
of Oude, to tender you their heartfelt thanks 
for the kind and warm manner in which you 
have welcomed them on their arrival in 
Great Britain. You naturally ask what is 
the cause of the advent of these royal per- 
sonages? Why have they left their coun- 
try and kingdom to visit Great Britain? 
And the inquiry is, under the circumstan- 
ces, one, the reply to which is likely to en- 
list your sympathies. 

‘You will pardon me while I picture to 
you an aged Queen, (nearly sixty years old, ) 
brought up in all the pomp and luxury of 
the hy the soles of whose feet were 
scarcely allowed to tread the ground, laying 
aside the prejudices of travel, and undertak- 
ing a journey of some ten thousand miles; 
with the King’s brother in one hand, and her 
grandson—the heir to the throne of Qude— 
in the other; and coming to the people of 
Great Britain a suppliant for justice. Yes, 
fellow countrymen, the Royal family of 
Oude has come to appeal against that act of 
the East India Company which has deprived 
them of their throne and country. They 
have left the country of their birth to beg 
at the hands of the people of Great Britain 
a full and impartial inquiry into the causes 
which have led to the annexation of the 
‘Kingdom of Oude by the East India Gov- 
ernment—an act which, I am sorry to say, 
appears to have been partially adopted by 
the British Government. | 

‘¢Tt is not intended to conceal from you 
‘the difficulties of a retrograde step. There 
is no attempt proposed to conceal any thing, 
or to shrink from saying where wrong had 
existed; but I claim from you a free, full 
inquiry and justice, based on the conduct 
of Oude through a series of years toward 
that very Government who have now taken 


the Kingdom of Oude from that royal race 


whom the Marquis of Dalhousie, in his pro- 
clamation, acknowledges to have been ever 
faithful and true to their friendship with 
) What was the conduct 
of Oude during the Cabul disaster, where 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen perish- 
What was her conduct during the 
war with the Estate of Gwallor? What 
position did she maintain during the wars 
with the Punjah—that critical period when 
victory was doubtful, when the Government 
securities fell to the lowest rate ever known, 
when inducements to turn against the East 
India Government were not wanting in the 


whispered proposals rife throughout Italy? 


“At that very time the King of Oude 


‘denuded his cavalry of horses, and spared 


men from bis own regiments to fill up the 
ranks of the East India Company’s army; 
and not only this, after every greac military 
undertaking the Government of Oude have 
contributed largely toward the expenses of 
the wars carried on by their ally, the East 
India Government. These contributions 
were not by hundreds, nor by thousands, 
bat by millions of pounds sterling At 


this very time the East India Government 


are indebted to the amount of two and a 
balf millions sterling for the loans made by 
the King of Oude at various times; and 
this is the return, to deprive that royal faith- 


fal ally of his throne and kingdom. But, 


you will say, what is the plea? The cause 
put forward for this act is the deliverance of 
the people of Oude from the oppression and 
misrule under which they had suffered. 

Pellow countrymen, let us suppose that 
the Emperor of the French, or some poten- 
tate more powerful than Great Britain, 
were to b existing treaties, and deprive 
our most gracious Majesty of her throne, to 


‘save you from what that power considered 
-misrule; methinks I hear you say, ‘We 


would rather right ourselves.’ But, again, 


‘suppose your homes and hearths should be 


interfered with—suppose a more powerful 
neighbour were to deprive any of you of your 
homes and firesides, because you mismanage 
your house—would you allow this? (Cries 


‘of No. 


«¢ Will you, whose fathers and brothers 
have shed their blood to save Turkey from 
the ion of Russia—will you who have 
i forth. the, resources of this magnifi- 
cent country to repel 


al femily a kingdom as large 


as Belgium? (Cries of.No, a0.) Will yon 


not grant free i into ‘this ac 
is through the people of Great Britain alone, 


; 


> 


ia from. the an- 
néxation of two small provinces—will | 
‘permit -the East India Government to take ‘ 
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‘The habits of . this fish nr peculiar. 
| And alth they have beet taken in im- 


~” | mense numbers for three quarters of a cen- 


tury, their babite are not well.« 

They often move in ‘immiense ‘bodies, ‘app 
rently filling the ocean for. miles in extent. 
They are found .near the surface. _Some- 
times they will take the hook with the great- 
est eagerness, at other times pot a ma erel 
will bite for days, although millions of them 
are visible in the’ water. When they are in 
the mood for taking the ‘bait, ten, twenty, 
or even thirty ar, are taken by a sing 
vessel in s few hours. They usually bite 
most freely soon after sunrise in the morn- 
ing, and towards sunset in the evening. 
They all cease to bite about the same time, 
as if they were actuated by a common im- 
pulse. They are easily frightened, and will 
then descend into deep water. It bas often 
happened that.a fleet of vessels has been ly- 
ing off the Cape, say a mile or two from the 
shore, in the midst of a school of mackerel, 
and taking them rapidly upon their decks, 
when the firing of a gun, or the blast of a 
rock would send every mackerel fathoms 
deep into the water, as suddenly.as though 
they bad been converted into*so many pigs 
of lead, apd, perhaps, it would be some 
hours before they would re-appear. They 
are caught most abundantly near the shore, 
and very rarely out of sight of land. 


Mohammedan Freemasons. 

The existence of Mohammdan Freema- 
sons in Turkey is affirmed, whose tendency, 
signs, and other modes of recognition are 
identical with those of the masons in the 
countries of E These Behtaschi Der- 
vishes, as they are called in Turkish, were, 
however, always looked upon by the Porte 
asa non-recognized religious sect, and the 
property belonging to the order was there- 
fore confiscated, in consequence of which 
they have continued ever since to act with 
great caution, and hold their lodges in 
secret. The religion of the Behtaschi pre- 
sents the greatest approach to. civilization 
and social improvement to be found amongst 

ohammedanism. They hope, under the 
new Hatti-Humayoun, to get back their 
property, and exercise their tenets openly. 


The Dead Sea. 


Though in breadth not exceeding ten 
miles, the Dead Sea seems boundless to the 
eye when looking from north to south; and 
the murmur of waves, as they break on its 
flint-strewn shore, together with the lines of 
drift-wood and fragments of bitumen on the 
beach, give to its waters a resemblance to 
the oceun. Curious to experience the sen- 
sation of swimming in so strange 4 sea, I 
pet to the test the accounts of the extreme 

uoyancy felt in it, and I was quickly con- 
vinced that there was no exaggeration in 
what I heard. I found the water almost 
tepid, and so strong that the-chief difficulty 
was to keep sufficiently submerged, the feet 
starting up in the air at every vigorous 
stroke. When floating, half the body rose 
above the surface, and with a pillow, one 
might. have slept upon the water. After 
some time the strangeness of the sensation 
in some measure disappeared, and on ap- 
proaching the shore I carelessly dropped my 
feet to wade out, when lo! as if a bladder 
had been attached to each heel, they flew 
upwards; the struggle to recover myself 
sent my head down; the vile, bitter, and 
briny water; from which I had hitherto 
guarded my head, tow rushed into my 
mouth, eyes, ears, and nose, and for one 
horrible moment the only doubt I had was 
whether I was to be drowned or poisoned. 
Coming to the surface, however, I swam to 
land, making no further attempt to walk in 
deep water, which I am inclined to believe 
is almost impossible.—Lastern Travel. 


Style of Herodotus. 


Perhaps few persons are aware how often 
they imitate this great historian. ‘“ Chil- 
dren and servants,” said a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, in 1828, ‘are remark- 
ably Herodotean in their style of narration. 
They tell every thing dramatically. Their 
says he and says she are proverbial. If an 
educated man were giving an account of the 
late change in the administration, he would 
say, ‘Lord Goderich resigned; and the 
king, in consequence, sent for the Duke of 
Wellington.’ A porter tells the story as if 
he had been beaind the curtains of the Royal 
bed at Windsor:—‘So Lord Goderich says, 
“‘T cannot manage this business; I must go 
out.” So the king, says he, ‘ Well, then, 
I must send for the Duke of Wellington— 
that’s all.””’ This is the very manner of 
the father of history.” Mr. Dickens’s 
‘Sarah Gamp” is a fine specimen of 
this Herodotean manner.—From Timbs’s 
“ Things not generally Known.” 


The Mole Cricket. 


A correspondent of a Philadelphia maga- 
zine has the following: 

No insect of the cricket kind is so extra- 
ordinary in its appearance and habits as the 
acheta gryllotalpa, commonly known as the 
mole cricket. The colour is of a dusky 
brown, and-at the extremity of the tail there 
are two hairy appendages. The body con- 


sists of eight scaly joints, and the thorax is 


covered with a very hard and thick shield. 
But a most curious peculiarity of this in- 
sect, from which it received its name, is the 
form of its fore-feet, which spread out pre- 
cisely like those of the mole, are strong, 
webbed, and hairy, and terminate in sepa- 
rate claws. This curious insect is much 
larger in Europe than in this country, and 
much morextroublesome and annoying. It 
often undermines the banks of canals, and 
destroys extensive: fields and vegetable gar- 
dens, by devouring the roots of the plants, 
causing the tops to wither and die. It 
generally runs backward, and is said to 
burrow faster even than the mole itself. 

Gardeners specially detest this insect, as 
in a single night it will run along a newly- 
sown furrow, robbing it of its entire con- 
tents; for nothing can escape it, as its legs 
are so formed that it can with ease pene- 
trate the earth in any direction, above, be- 
neath, before, and behind. It seldom ven- 
tures above ground during the day-time, 
and the night is the time for its depreda- 
tions. 

These insects prefer moist meadows, and 
the banks of rivers and small streams. 
They excavate beneath the surface a cham- 
ber about the size of a small hen’s egg, 
carefully smoothed and rounded, where are 
deposited a hundred or more eggs of a dusky 
yellow colour. The eggs are hatched in 
about a month, the young resembling the 
parent in every thing but. the wings, which 
are wanting; at this stage they are soft, of 
a light colour, and very small. 

hey are very careful of their eggs, and 
the passage leading to the cell where they 
are deposited winds in various directions; 
besides this precaution, the anxious parent 
stands above to watch it. There is a cer- 
tain. black beetle which often attempis to 
get at the eggs to destroy them, but the 
watchful parent seizes the beetle from be- 
hind, and bites it asunder. 

This insect, although so troublesome in 
many countries, causes very little in this, 
where it is very seldom seen. We know of 
but two specimens that have heen taken 


any where. in tliis déighbourhood—indeed, 


they are the only ones we have ever seen. 


its place of retreat, as these 
markably fond of moisture, and can live | 


| The wild tees of 


sbinet of entomological sp. 
the other was also taken in Hartford by Mr. 
served. 
bly, fine 


a. severe, shower, which 


t it out from 


almost as well in water as out of it. 
; 


Honey-Guide. 


z* : 


It is not always easy to discover the natu- 


ral hives of wild bees... There are, however, 
two or three. active little guider, which are 
of great service to those who are in search 
of honey. of these, found in South 
Africa, is a bird called the honey-guide. It 


is about the size of a chaffinch, and of a 


ight grey colour. | | 
in his “ Adventures in 
South Africa,” thus describes the curious 
habits of this bird :—* Chattering and twit- 
tering in a state of great excitement, it 
psn on a branch beside the traveller, en- 

eavouring by various wiles to attract his 
attention; and having succeeded in doing 
80, it flies lightly forward in a wavy course 
in the direction of the bees’ nest, alighting 
every now and then, and looking back to 
ascertain if the traveller is following it, all 
the time keeping up an incessant twitter. 
When at length it arrives at the hollow tree 
or deserted white ants’ hill, which contains 
the honey, it for a moment hovers over the 
nest, pointing to it with its bill, and then 
takes up its position on a he 


branch, anxiously awaiting its share @f the 
spoil. When the honey is taken, whi—h is 
accomplished by first stupefying the bees 
by burning grass at the entrance of their 
nest, the honey-bird will often lead toa se- 
cond and even toa third nest. The per- 
son thus following it generally whistles. 
outhern Africa exactly 
correspond with our domestic garden-bees. 
They are very generally diffused throughout 
every part of Africa, bees-wax forming a 
considerable part of the cargoes of ships 
trading to the gold and ivory coasts, and 
the district of Sierra Leone, on the western 
shores of Africa.” 


PRESERVING FRUIT IN AIR-TIGHT Cans. 
—As we experimented pretty freely the 
past season in preserving fruits by the ex- 
clusion of the air, some of our friends may 
desire to know how they have stood the test 
of the hot weather we have had. Wereply, 
they have fully answered our expectations. 


Those recently opened were as fresh as those 
first inspected. Those put up without su- 


gar, being simply scalded, were not only | 


fully equal in flavour to the others, but 
equally fresh also; and we prefer the flavour 
when sugar is added at the time of eating, 
to that produced by scalding the sugar with 
the fruit. We found no superiority in one 
kind of can over another, and the tomatoes 
(the only vegetable we put up) have kept 
as well as the fruits. That the glory of 
sweetmeats has departed with the advent of 
this new system of preserving fruits and 
vegetables, is now, we think, a safe predic- 
tion, so general is the voice in their favour. 
Fruit of most kinds is likely to be so scarce 
this year that very little, we presume, will 
be put up. Apples only promise an abund- 
ant supply, and those who have the cans, 
and nothing more rare witk which to fill 
them, will do well to take some of the rich- 
est, as the Pippin or Rambos, quarter them, 
and put them up in the usual way. Another 
spring eat them with sugar and cream, and 
they will be found quite a treat in compari- 
son with even the best dried apples. 
Tomatoes are making a great yield this 
season, and we have found them excellent 
for canning, and as easily kept as most 
others. We sbal]l draw liberally npop, to- 
watoes for filling our cans.— Ohio Cultiva- 
tor. 


BuckwHeat Cakes.—The American 
Agriculturist contains the following hint 
on this subject, which is worth trying: 
‘¢ Buckwheat cakes! One buckwheat cake 
differeth from another, yet not one in a 
thousand is made right. Yet of all things 
they are the easiest to cook, if the meal 
is made rightly. To every three bushels of 
buckwheat add one of good heavy oats; 
grind them together as if there was only 
buckwheat; thus you will have cakes always 
light and always brown, to say nothing of 
the greater digestibility and the lightening 
of spirits, which are equally certain. He 
who feeds on buckwheat may be grum and 
lethargic, while he of the oatmeal will have 
exhilaration of brain and contentment of 
spirit.” 

BEARDLEss BarLey.—lIt has recently 


“been announced by the public journals that 


a species of barley had been brought into 
cultivation, divested of the poisonous and 
troublesome “ beard” attached to the com- 
mon varieties of that grain. Mr. I. W. 
Briggs of West Madison, Wayne county, 
New York, publishes the following in rela- 
tion thereto. As many of our intelligent 
scientific and practical farmers are availing 
themselves of the improvements of this ad- 
vancing age, some may possibly find the 
matter worthy of attention. The grain is 
said to have been discovered in the gulches 
of the Himalayan Mountains. Mr. Briggs 
thus writes to the editor of the Pittsburgh 
Journal I obtained a few grains of this 
new variety three years ago, and being much 
pleased with its general appearance and pro- 
ductiveness, have spared no pains to multi- 
ply this small quantity as fast as the Shang- 
hais and other birds would allow. Its merits 
for grinding or malting have not been tested, 
and the quantity is now too small to squan- 
der in that way, when every tiller of the 
soil who sees it, is anxious to have a few 
grains, not doubting it will prove a valuable 
acquisition. I have sufficient, however, to 
furnish all persons interested who will be 
likely to see this notice, with one head gach, 
containing thirty to sixty grains. Send me 
your address on a stamped envelope, and I 
will enclose a head, and send it back by re- 
turn mails, with printed instructions fog cul- 
tivating in a way to insure a large : m 
from a small quantity of seed. Should this 
new variety be found to answer all the pur- 
poses of the common barley, a few years 
will suffice to drive the ‘ Barley Beards’ 
from the country. Should any person de- 
sire more than the one head, I will send a 


oer of seven or eight hundred grains 


securely enveloped, by mail, post-paid, for 
twenty-five cents, accompanied with a few 
heads to prove the fact of its being beard- 
less.” The editor of thé Journal acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the heads of the “ beard- 
less barley,” with the above letter, and says: 
“The grain is plump, fair, and flinty, and 
certainly these heads arc without the pesti- 
lent barbs or beards, which impair the value 
of the ordinary varieties of barley. This 
new species will be a great boon to our far- 


mers, if found to thrive well in our climate.’’ | 


TIME TO MAKE STRAWBERRIES.—The | 
Ohio Cultivator thus reports the method - 
pursued by Mr. Stephens, a successful cul- | 


tivator of strawberries:—He says now is 
the time to make your next year’s crop of 
strawberries. As soon as the sharp: heat 
of mid-summer is over, clean out and cut 
up the beds in proper order, and push the 
plants for a vigorous fall growth, by water- 
ing with liquid manure. The kind he uses 
is the soap suds scourings from his wool 
carding mill. Those who have not this at 
hand can get up a liquid in other ways. 
One good way is to set a barrel or larger 


cask in the ground, and pour into it all the 


refuse wash of the kitchen, as dish water, 
soap suds of washing days, &c. and sweep- 
ings from under the hen roost, ora little 
horse manure. ‘With this give the plants a 
drenching Once or twice a week till 

ber. At the beginning of winter. Mr. 
Stephens takes up the boards that he has 


— 


~ 


ts to one side, lays the boards upon 


. tfor Mr. ely by which they are protected from the 
‘Henry A. Goodwin, by whom it is still pre- | 

imen, and was ma jaring | 


severity of the frosts, and come out in the 
ready to go right abead and pay him 
for all his care and labour, which they are 


sute todo, as we can testify, having 


many & saucer full under our vest, from 


Presbyterian ministers and views 
churches, historical sketches of Synods, Presbyte- 
ries, (the August number contains the history of 
Schuyler Presbytery,) and churches, besides a large 
amount of original and selected matter, making 
nearly seven hundred Dollar 
per annum, and the money can always be sent at 
our risk, when the letter is registered. 


THE SICK CHILD'S PRAYER. 


O, my Saviour! thou didst heal 

All the sick who came to thee: 

Now my sorrows thou dost feel— 
In my sickness pity me. 


Humbly unto thee I pray, 
Thou canst ease me, though distress’d ; 
Thou canst take my pain away, 
Thou canst give me sleep and rest. 


Thou thyself wast once a child, 
Thoa hast suffered anguish sore; 

Make me grateful, patient, mild, 
Never fretful any more. 


If ‘my sickness still should last, ~ 
Well I know ’tis from thy love; 
If my life ie almost past, | 
Fit me for thyself above. 


THE HONEST BOY. 

A nobleman lately travelling in Scotland 
was asked for alms, in the high street of Ed- 
inburgh, by a little ragged boy; he said he 
had no change, upon which the boy offered to 
procure it. His lordship, in order to get rid 
of his importunity, gave him a piece of silver, 
which the boy thinking was to be changed, 
ran off for the purpose. On his return, not 
finding the benefactor, who he expected would 
have waited, he watched for several days in 
the place where he had received the money, 


pursuing his occupation. At length the no- 


bleman happened again to pass that way; he 
accosted him and put the money into his hand, 
counting it with great exactness. His lord- 
ship was so pleased with the boy’s honesty, 
that he placed him at schvol, and was bis 
friend and patron through life. 


THE NEW KEY. 

“ Aunty,” said a little girl, “I believe I 
have found a new key to unlock people’s 
hearts, and make them so willing; for you 
know, aunty, God took my father and my 
mother, and they want people to be kind to 
their poor little daughter.” 

‘“‘ What is the key?” asked aunty. 

“It is only one little word—guess what?” 
But aunty was no guesser. e 

“It is please,” said the child; “aunty, it is 


please. 


she says, ‘O yes,’ and helps me. If I ask, 
‘Sarah, please do this for me?’ no matter, 
she’ll take her hands out of the suds. If I ask 
uncle, ‘ please,’ he says, ‘ Yes, puss, if I can;’ 
and if I say, ‘ please, aunty’ ”— 

“What does aunty do?” asked aunty her- 
self. 

“OQ, you look and smile just like mother, and 
that is best of all,” cried the little girl, throw- 
ing her arms round aunty’s neck, with a tear 
in her eye. 

Perhaps other children will like to know 
about this key; and I hope they will use it 
also, for there is great power in the small, 
kind courtesies of life. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO READ. 

When the late Jeremiah Evarts was in the 
sixth year of his age, he came to his father, 
and asked him for a new book. His father 
asked him if the last book he had given him 
was worn out. “QO no, sir,” said Jeremiah, 
‘but I have read all the sense out of it.” He 
meant to say that he had read it thoroughly, 


and had made himself master of all the ideas. 


it contained. 

That is the right way to read, in order to 
profit by reading. By reading in that way, 
Jeremiah Evarts made great improvement, and 
became one of the wisest and most useful men 
our country has produced. He never took up 
a book and allowed his eye to rest on the page, 
while his thoughts were wandering from one 
thing to another, so as only now and then to 
get an idea of what was written. He never 
took up a book for the sake of passing away 
time. He took the advice of those who were 
wiser than he, and read only good books, and 
he read “all the sense out of them.” 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Once, in a happy home, a sweet, bright baby 
died. On the evening of the day, when the 
children gathered round their mother, all sit- 
ting very sorrowful, Alice, the eldest, said: 
‘‘ Mother, you took all the care of baby while 
she was here, and you carried and held her in 
your arms all the while she was ill; now, 
mother, who took her on the other side?” “On 
the other side of what, Alice?” asked the mo- 
ther. ‘On the other side of death; who took 
the baby on the other side, mother? she was 
so little she could not go alone.” ‘Jesus met 
her there,” answered her mother. “It is he 
who took little children in his arms and blessed 
them, and said, ‘ Suffer them to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven!’ He took the baby on the 
other side. 


BIBLE-READERS.—This day pub- 
lished, 

The Bible Hand-Book; an Introduction to the 
Study of Sacred Scripture. By Joseph Angus, D.D. 
With a finely engraved and celoured Map of the 
Known World at the Christian Era. 12mo, $1.25. 

From the Rev. M. W. Jacobs, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary at Allegheny City, Pennsylvania —This vol- 
ume isa valuable summary of information in the 


various departments of Biblical study. Such a Hand- 


Book, ranging under the appropriate heads the re- 
sults of investigation in a condensed form, so as to 
present a suitable outline for the student, and a 
guide for the class-room, has long been a desidera- 
tum. It must answer a far better purpose than the 
voluminous work of Horne, while it makes a great 
advance upon it as an outline of Biblical Science. 
It is every way more learned and satisfactory than 
the ‘Mine Explored, or Help to Reading the Bi- 
ble,?? by Nicholls. It will surely be a great help 
to students of theology, as well as to private readers 


of the Scriptures. To all such I can freely recom- 


mend it. 
Just published and for sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
Xr This work will be sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of the price. sep 13—3t 


IRE INSURANCE.—The Girard Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, No. 62 Walnut street, 
West of Third street, Philadelphia, authorized cap- 
ital, $300,000, will insure against loss or damage 
by fire, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
and Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President. 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. McMULLIN, Secretary. 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant Secretary. 
aug 9—6m* 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 

& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 


ap 5—ly 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—At the Troy Bell 
Foundry.—Jones & HircHcock, Proprietors, 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand Bells 
for Churches, Facturies, Steamboats, School- houses, 
Plantations, Locomotives, and Fire Alarms, vary- 
ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 
variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic Casings, and hung with ** Hil- 
dreth’s?? Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels, 


Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 


to clapper, complete in every part. Warrantee 
given for durability and tone, not to be surpassed. 
Parties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to call and examine, or address us at Troy, 


Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing.; 


jan 19—ly 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE FOR 1856 
—Will be a volume containing portraits of 
Presbyterian 


pages. Terms One 


Address, 
JOSEPH M. WILSON, Publisher, 


No. 27 South Tenth st., near Chestnut, Philadelphia, 


sept 


lyin | between the rows 
simmer, and with these gently bending the 


| yield very large profits. 


If I ask one of the great girls in. 
school, ‘ Please show me my parsing lesson?’ 


tile Prairies jn. she here and there 
with magnificent groves of and other timber. 
The Road extends from Chicago on the Northeast 
to Cairo at the South, and from thence to Galens and 
Daunieith, in the Northwest extreme of the State; 
and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each 
side of this Road, ready and cheap means are af- 
forded by it for transporting the products of the 
Jands to any of those points, and from theace to 


Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid |. 


wth of flourishing towns and villages along the 

ine, and the great increase in ation by immi- 

gration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home- 
demand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five 
feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted 
for grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of 
wheat, Indian corn, &c. 

Economy in cultivating and great productiveness 
are the well known characteristics of Iilinois lands, 
Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps 
grabbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the 
case in cultivating new land in the older States. 
The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly 
broken sod, usually repays the cost of ploughing 
and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sufe to 

A man with a cy and 
two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two 
acres per day. Contracts can be made for break- 
ing, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 
per acre. By judicious management, the land ma 
be ploughed and fenced the first, and yader a hig 
state of cultivation the second year. 

Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be forwarded at rea- 
sonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern market, 


| and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on 


the cheap lands of Illinois over the high-priced lands 
in the Eastern and Middle States, is known to be 
much more than sufficient to pay the difference of 
transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along 
the Road, and is a cheap and desirable fuel. It can 
be delivered at several points along the Road at 
$1.50 to $4 per ton; wood can be had at the same 
rates per cord. 

Those who think of settling in Iowa or Minnesota, 
should bear in mind, that lands there of any value, 
along the water courses and fur many miles inland, 
have been disposed of—that for those located in the 
interior, there are no conveniences for transporting 
the produce to market, railroads not having been iv- 
troduced there. That to send the produce of these 
lands, one to two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultiva- 
ting them; and hence, government lands thus situ- 
ated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good investments 
as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks huid good in relation to the 
lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for althowgh vacant 
Jands may be found nearer the water courses, the 
distance to market is far greater, and every hundred 
miles the produce of those lands is carried either 
in wagons, or interrupted water communications, 
increases the expense of transportation, which must 
be. borne by the settlers, in the reduced price of 
their products ; and to that extent precisely are the 
incomes from their farms, and, of course, on their 
investments, annually and every year reduced. 

The great fertility of the lands now offered for 
sale by this Company, and their consequent yield 
over those of the Eastern and Middle States, is much 
more than sufficient to pay the difference in the cost 
of transportation, especially in view of the facilities 
furnished by this Road, and others with which it con- 
nects, the operations of which are not interrupted 
by the low water of summer, or the frost of winter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price will-vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be 
made during the year 1856, stipulating the purchase 
money to be paid in five annual installments. The 
first to become due in two years from the date of 
contract, and the others annually thereafter. The 
last payment will become due at the end of the sixth 
year from the date of the contract. 

Interest will be charged at only three per cent. 
per annum. As a security to the performance of 
the contract, the first two yeare’ interest must be 
paid in advance, and it must be understood that at 
least one-tenth of the land purchased shal] yearly 
be brought under cultivation. Twenty per cent. 
from the credit price will be deducted for cash. 
The Company’s construction bonds will be received 
as cash. é 

Ready framed farm buildings, which can be set 
up in a few days, can be obtained from responsible 
persons. They will be twelve feet by twenty feet, 
divided into one living and three bed-rooms, and 
will cost complete set up on ground chosen any 
where along the Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of 
transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted 
for at proportionate rates. The Company will for- 
ward all the materials for such buildings over their 
Road promptly. Special arrangements with dealers 
can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural 
tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quantity, at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low 
rate of interest charged for these lands, will enable 
a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordi- 
nary industry, to make himself independent before 
all the purchase money becomesdue. In the mean- 
time, the rapid settlement of the country will proba- 
bly have increased their value four or five fold. 
When required, an experienced person will accom- 

any applicants, to give information and aid in se- 
ecting lands. 

Circulars, containing f{umefous instances of 
successful farming, signed by respectable and well- 
known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the 
Railroad lands, throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 
threshing, &c., by contract—or any other informa- 
tion—will be cheerfully given, on application, eitber 
persenally or by letter, in English, French, or Ger- 
Inan, addressed to JOHN WILSON, 

Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, 

Office, up to the Ist of May, No. 52 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. After that date in the new 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water street. 

ap 17—6m 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 8—tf 


Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 

be promptly attended to. Address him 

Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina, 
oct 13—12m 


tes UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCF, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
CHARTER Buripine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Car- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums, 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp DePrarTMENT, Monny 18 re- 
ceived party. Also, Monpay Evenines on dee 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive PER CENT. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 


AGENCY.—James C. Dayis, Attorney and 
wil 


at 


DIRECTORS. 
‘Stephen R. Crawford, William M. Godwin, 
Lawrence Johnson, George McHenry, 


Ambrose W. Thompson, | James Devereux, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, Gustavus English, 
Paul Goddara, M.D. Ely. 
StepHeN R. Caawrorp, President. 
LawReEnNcE Jounson, Vice-President. 
Purny Fisk, Sec*y and Treasurer. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 

Xx In attendance at the Mffice of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 

oct 25—ly* 

UMMING’S FAMILY PRAYERS, OR GUIDE 

TO FAMILY WORSHIP.—Containing Family 
Prayers for each Morning and Evening in the Year, 
with references to appropriate Scripture Readings. 
By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. In two vol- 
umes. 
~ Volume 1, from January to June. 

Volume 2, from July to December. 

Price 75 cents each, or $1.50 for the two vol- 
umes. 

The reverend author has bestowed more than his 
usual care upon the preparation of these two vol- 
umes, having devoted to their composition and ar- 
rangement *‘ the spare hours of his very busy life 
for four years.” The arrangement is excellent, 
and the references to passages of Scripture which 
the Rev. Dr. Cumming recommends to read before 
family prayer, are very convenient and judicious.— 
New York Commercial. 

The prayers are simple in language, scriptural in 
sentiment, and evangelical in spirit.—Presbylerian. 

_ They are brief, simple, varied, scriptural, and 
suited to almost every class and type in the world. 
— Watchman and Observer. 

Couched in the plainest language, and suitable to 
every class and station in this busy world, they ap- 
peal to the heart and its holiest affections.—Nation- 
al Intelligencer. 

The vivacity and genial warmth every where dis- 
tinguishing his lectures and sermons, are infused 
into these Prayers, but are subdued to a tone in 
harmony with the proper requisitions of a devotion- 
al attitude and spirit.—Lutheran Observer. 

They are simple, yet copious in language, scrip- 
tural in sentiment, spirit, and phraseology, and 
comprehensive, embracing almost every subject on 
which we are taught to make known our wants 
unto God.—Christian Observer. : 

These prayers are of very suitable length for the 
family—neither too long nor too brief; they are 
characterized by as much variety as is consistent 
with their being uniformly evangelical, and they are 
pervaded by a fervour and unction which could 
scarcely have been the product of any other than a 
truly devout spirit.— Puritan Recorder. 

There is a great advantage in these volumes, in- 
dependent of their eminent snirituality, and that is 
that they form an intermediate step between a 
‘¢ Liturgy’? and strictly exstemporaneous prayer. 
While they possess the premeditatedness of the 
former, they unite to it the variety of the latter. 
In a practical point of view, they strike us as the 
most valuable of ail Dr. Cumming’s works.—EZpis- 
copal Recorder. 

These exercises are as simple in their construc- 
tion as Saxon phraseology would well allow them 


they are not scriptural, evangelical, and Protestant. 
They seem suited, by their generality and simpli- 
city, for every class and type in this busy world.— 
Presbyterian Herald. 
LINDSAY & 
25 South Sizth street above Chestnut, P 


30—3t 


| tations, &c., mounted with their ** Rotating 


to be made, and we think no one cap complain that . 


for Young Mea and Boys, 
north-east corner of Lighth and Buttonwood streets, 
Philadelphia, wae the let September, 


oa emb 
T Session, $15 and ards. 
| F. DONLEAVY LONG, Principal. 


INSTITUTE FOR BOYS.—The Cen-' 
tral Institute was re-opened on Monday, Sep-; 
tember ist. Boys prepared for business or for Col- 
lege. North-west corner Teath and Spring Garden 
streets, Philade!phia. 
H. G. McGUIRE, A. M., Princtpal. 
aug 30—6:* 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Mies Hoorss 
will re-open her mywny fe Day School for 
Young Ladies, at No. 313 ust street, above 
Broad, Philadelphia, om the second Monday ia 
September next. aug 9—St 


OUNT HOLLY FEMALE SEMINARY— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey.—C. C. Cumman, 
—This School will re-open on Wednes- 


day, September 17th. 


Terms.—English tuition, board, &c. $250 per 
scholastic year. Music, Freach, Drawing, &c. 
extra. Payment semi-annually in advance. For a 
Prospectus address the Principal. aug 23—6t* 


OUNG LADIES INSTITUTE—No. 134 King 
street, Wilmington, Delaware.—Number limit- 
ed to thirty. The last Session of this Institute com- 
menced on the first Monday (1st) of September. 
Board and Tuition in English, $150 per scholas- 
tic year, payable quarterly in advance. Music, 
French, and Drawing at Professor’s prices. 
Catalogues forwarded at request. 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M., 
july 19—10t 


Priocipal and Proprietor. 
ANTED.—A widow lady, or a man and wife, to 
take charge of a Boarding House. None 

y without sending references. 


ress, W. H. WOODS, 
sep 13—6t Shade Gap, Huntingdon county, Pa. 


NN SMITH ACADEMY, LEXINGTON, VIR- 
GINIA.—The office of Principal being vacant, 
the Board of Trustees will receive proposals until 
the 10th of October next, from persons desirous of 
undertaking its management. It is intended to 
have a first class Female School, in which shall be 
taught all that may be deemed necessary to give a 
good, substantial, with the fashionable and orna- 
mental branches of female education. Any infor- 
mation desired will be furnished by application to 
sep 13—4t J. H. MYERS, Secretary. 


EACHER.—A young lady, a graduate of one 
of the first female institutions of the country, 
and a member of the Presbyterian Church, wishes 
@ situation as teacher in a Family, or assistant in 
a School. Excellent testimonials of scholarship and 
ability will be given. Address S. R. K. office of 
the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. ep 13—2t* 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY — Near 

Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pennsylyania.— 

The thirty-ninth Semi-annual Session will terminate 

on the 24th of September next. It will be pre 

ceded by a six days examination, to which, and the 

closing exercises of the 24th, parents and friends of 
the pupils are respectfully invited. 

The fortieth Session will commence on the first 
Wednesday of November. As this session is ex- 
pected to form the terminus of a series of no incon- 
siderable length, no pains will be spared to make 
it equal, and, if possible, superior in effectiveness 
to its very best predecessors, so that, while it 
crowns the past with becoming dignity, it may pre- 
sent a bow of promise to a new series, in the organ- 
ization of which the present proprietor expects to 
officiate as lecturer and senior Principal. Grateful 
for the liberal support Cedar Hill has received for 
the twenty years now nearly past, the Proprietor 
takes this opportunity of saying that parents and 
guardians whose patronage is received during the 
fortieth Session, shall have the privilege of con- 
tinuing pupils in the Seminary, without being sub- 
ject to advance of terms contemplated under the 
‘new arrangement. Circulars and catalogues for- 
warded on application to 

N. GE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
Present Terms.—For boarding and tuition, $65 
er session of twenty weeks. Music, with use of 
instrument, $18. Drawing $7. - Painting and Mod- 
ern Languages each $10. aug 30—10t 


HE SMITTEN HOUSEHOLD; OR THOUGHTS 
FOR THE AFFLICTED.—1 vol. 12mo. 200 
pages. 85 cents; gilt $1.25. 
CONTENTS, 

The Death of a Child, S. Ireneus Prime, D.D. 
The Death of a Wife, W. B. Sprague, D.D. 
The Death of a Husband, G. W. Bethune, D.D. 
The Death ofa Parent, J.B. Waterbury, D.D. 
The Death ofa Friend, C. M. Butler, D.D: 

‘¢ Not only to the thousands of families who are 
accustomed to receive spiritual instruction from the 
lips of these men, but to thousands besides, this 
book will go with messages of comfort and peace.” 

It is altogether the best volume of this particular 
kind we have recently seen, and is capable of 
bringing solid and unspeakable comfort to the 
*¢ Smitten Household.”»—New York Evangelist. 


Published by 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 
*,* On the receipt of the price, remitted in post- 
age stamps or otherwise, copies will be sent by 
mail, prepaid. sept 6—3t 


RGANS.—J. Burrineron, Organ Builder, No. 
87 South Eleventh street, above Walnut, Phi- 
lade! phia. aug 


ELLS! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 

ture upon an i ved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their. superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, rrr Plan- 


and other ne Hangings, which insore the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 5—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


HE RESTORATION OF BELIEF—In one vol- 
ume, price $1. A new book by Isaac Taylor, 
te author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm, 


Contents.—I. Christianity in relation to-its An- 
cient and Modern Antagonists. II. On the Super- 
natural Element contained in the Epistles, and its 
Bearing on the Argument. III. The Miracles of 
the Gospels considered in their Relation to the Prin- 
cipal Features of the Christian Scheme. 


A volume which contains logical sagacity and 
philosophic comprehension, as well as the magna- 
nimity and courage of faith, in richer profusion than 
any other work bearing on religious matters that 
has been addressed to this generation. ‘* The Re- 
storation of Belief’? may, in many respects, take a 
place among the books of the nineteenth century, 
corresponding to that justly conceded by us to the 
‘¢ Analogy’? of Butler in the literature of the last 
age, or to the ** Thoughts”? of Pascal in that of the 
British Review, November, 


Also just reprinted from the twelfth London edi- 
tion, Introductory Lessons on the Christian Evi- 
dences. By Richard Whately, D.D. One vol. 18mo. 
Price 31 cents. 

The publishers will send the above books by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. : 

H. HOOKER & CO. 


sept 13—3t Philadelphia. 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Acts and Debates of 
the General Assembly, with a portrait of the 
Rev. Francis McFarland, D. D., Moderator, making 
a pamphlet, with the Presbyterian Magazine, of 
144 pages. Being the same size as the Minutes of 
the General Assembly, they bind together. Price 50 
cents per copy. Five copies for $2. Address, 
JOSEPH M. WILSON, Publisher, 
No. 27 South Tenth st., near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
N. B.—Subscribers to the Presbyterian Maguzine 
for 1856 will be presented with a copy of the Acts 
and Debates as a premium. Terms Dollar per 
annum. sept 6-—3t 


HE SIGNET RING AND ITS HEAVENLY 
MOTTO.—Translated from the German. With 
illastrations. 16mo. Cloth gilt. 31 cents. 

This little work is a polished gem of the first 
water. Seldom, within so small a compass, has 
such weighty teaching been presented with such 
exquisite skill, Clergymen, and all who make 
‘essays to do good,” are particularly invited to 
call and examine it. Benevolent persons who, like 
Amos Lawrence, make it their pleasure to. give 
away useful books by the quantity, will do well to 
call and see whether this, from its small size, in- 
trinsic value, and attractive style, is not specially 


adapted to their purpose. , 
Just published by GOULD & LINCOLN, 
sept 6—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 
A= CHERRY PECTORAL—For the rapid 
cure of Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, In- 
cipient Consumption, and for the relief of con- 
sumptive patients in advanced stages of the disease. 
We need not speak to the public of its virtues. 
Throughout every town, and almost every hamlet 
of the American States, its wonderful cures of pul- 
monary complaints have made it already known, 
Nay, few are the families in any civilized country 
on this continent without some personal experience 
of its effects; and fewer yet the communities any 
where which have not among them some living 
trophy of its victory over the subtle and dangerous 
diseases of the throat and lungs. While it is the 
most powerful antidote yet known to man for the 
formidable and dangerous diseases of the pulmonary 
organs, it is also the pleasantest and safest remedy 
that can be employed for infants and young persons. 
Parents should have it in store against the insidious 
enemy that steals upon them unprepared: We 
have abundant grounds to believe the Cherry Pec- 
toral saves more lives by the consumptions it pre- 
vents than those it cures. Keep it by you, and 
cure your colds while they are curable, nor neglect 
them until no human skill can master the inexorable 
canker that, fastened on the vitals, eats your life 
away. All know the dreadful fatality of lung dis- 
orders, and as 
remedy, we need not do more than to assure them 
it is still made the best it can be. We spare no 
cost, no care, no toil, to produce it the most per- 
fect possible, and thus afford those who rely on it 
the best agent which our skill can furnish for their 


cure. 
Da. J.C. AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
hiladelphis. 


GREGOR 


oke,?? } 


| requirements, 


South-west corner of Eighth and Chestnut streets, 


they know, too, the virtues of this }’ 


When 
cured 


street, ja, was | 
tember. 1st, per term of ite menthe. 
Houre—From 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
Principals, Many L. end 


A. Daxzate, 536 Chestnut street, phis, 
The thirteenth Seasion of thie Inetitution (Board- 


bs Day School) opened on Monday, 

In addition te an extended and thorough course 
lish stadies, li i 


French ledy in the fai i 
mily w ve to boarders the 


advantages 
As the pusher of papile is limited in both de- 
partmes vere for lesa than 6 
year, shou w ‘ 
. References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Phila- 
delphin; Rev. David’ Malin, dos Rev. C. Wade" 
worth, do.; Rev. M. G. Clark, de.; Rev. J. Newton 
Browa, D.N., doy Rev. Will B. Jacobs, 
Rev. E. Lathrop, D.D , New York City; Rev. A. 
D. Gillette, do, Rev. R. Babcock, D, D., de. Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore; Rev. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howard Mal 
com, D. D,, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 8. B, Weol- 
» Philadelphia; Paul TF. Jones, 
Colonel A. G. Waterman, do.; Hon. R. W. bore’ 
well, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert A. 
Esq., Warrenton, North Carolina ; Joha B. Semple, 
Esq., Pittsburg, Penneylvania; lase, 
Eeq., Lovieville, Kentucky; T. Fuller, M. D., 
Beaufort, South Carolina; George W. Eaton, D. D., 
Hamilton, New York; and George W, Jack 
Esq., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. jene 21—13¢ 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed to pre- 
Peete boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev. 
A. M., 
ample number of well qualified teachers. 
Mount Holly ie a pleasant and healthful vil 
of easy access from both New York and Phils 
occupies an elevated situation 
the outskirts of the village. 
The Summer Term commenced May 8th. 
Parce—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks, 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ade 
dress the Principal. may 3 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Thie I= 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthfal 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York » nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfért, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due 
nence is ee to daily religions instraction. The 
year is divided into two one of twen 
weeks, one commencing on the first Welnaslay in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- . 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by —— oe Principal, 
ev. J. BE 
count 
ods artsville, ucks y, Penneylvania. 
RINCIPAL WANTED.—The Trustees of Weet 

- Jersey Academy, under the care of the Pres- 
bytery of West Jersey, will receive applications fer - 
the Priacipalship, which the present incumbent ez- 

cts to vacate in October next, Applicants must 
urnish ample testimonials of scholarship, and of 
capacity to teach and manage a large School com- 
posed of boarders and day scholars. For farther 
information address the Rev. 8. B. JONES, D.D. 
or WILLIAM ELMER, M.D., Bridgeton, New Jer 
sey. aug 


ELLEVUE FEMALE SCHOOL.—This School 
. will commence on the Ist of October, | For 
information, apply toJAMES MORRISON, Browne- 
burg, Rockbridge county, Virginia. aug 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

-V_ Designed for the education of Architects, and 
Civil, Mining, and Topographical Engineers.—The _ 
next Session will open on the 24th of September 
next. 

_For copies of the Annual Register, and any spe- 
cial information concerning the Institute, apply te 
B. FRANKLIN GREENE, Director, &c., 
jJaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. 

july 19—10¢ 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY— 
South-east corner of Ninth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia.—Wittarp M. Rice, A.M., Princi 
The exercises of this Institution were resu 
Monday morning, September Ist. 
Xr Circulars may obtained by application te 
the Principal. aug 26—6t 


ANTED.—A Lady, a church member, tho- 
in a Boys’ Boardi ool, or two ladies desiring 
to be together. 

Also, a Young Man, a charch member, willing 
to pay for his education by acholastic services. 
Address immediately, M. N., Post Office Philadel- 
phia, sending testimonials, references, &c. 

sep 13—3t* | 


by aa 


ANTED.—A Lady to give instruction ia 

French, Music, and Drawing. Address E. 

M., office of the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnet 
street, Philadelphia. sep 


7 O TEACHERS.—Wanted, in a Semi for 
Young Ladies in Eastern Pennsylvania, @ 
Gentleman competent to take the entire charge. A 
Presbyterian, and one disposed to rent the School 
for a term of years preferred. Address, 
PRINCIPAL & PROPRIETOR; 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadel ; 
sept 6—4t 


ANTED A SITUATION AS GOVERNESS.— . 
A Young Lady, educated at a distinguished . 
New England Seminary, capable of teaching Eng- 
lish branches and Music, is desirous of obtaining a 
situation as Governess. Address, stating termed abd 
E. A. 8., ’ 
sept 6—3t* Farmington, Connecticyt. 


| ype SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—This Schoo! has an admirable Jocation. | 
The buildings are large and commodious, with © 
thirteen acres of ground attached. No pains are 
spared to render it a safe, comfortable, and ha 
home for boys, while they receive thorough instruc- 
tion in English, Mathematics, ancient and moderna 
Janguages, &c, 

The Winter Term will commence on the 8th of 
November next. For circulars, &c. apply to the 
Principals, Rev. JAMES J. HELM, A. M. 
dug 2—13t Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A. M. 


AMILY EDUCATION.—The Subscriber will | 
receive a few boys into his Family, to be 
trained as his own children, and fitted either for 
College, or for business pursuits. Circulars will be 
forwarded on application. JOSEPH HYDE. 
aug 23-5t | Sheffield, Massachasetts. 


EWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The 
next Session of this Institution will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of May, and close on Friday, 
the 26th of September. 
TERMS PER HALF SEssi0N, 
In the Primary Department, - ~< 
In the Higher Department, -  - 
Tuition in common English branches, 
Higher 66 66 
Classics, - - 
Incidentals, - 
Frence and German, each, 
Music on the Piano, - - - - 10 00 
Boarding pupils will be received into the family © ’ 
of the Principal on the following terms: 
For board, tuition, use of books, and of bed and 
bedding, fuel, lights, washing and mending, per 
half session, $50, to be paid strictly in advance, 
Circulars containining fnll particulars can be ob} 
tained on application to the Principal. 
The Institute is under the care of the Presb 
of Newton, aad is located in the pleasant 
healthy village of Newton, the county seat of Sus- 
sex county, New Jersey, about three hours ride 
from New York gy Bd the Morris and Essex, and . 
Sussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vil- 
Jage and the surrounding country for a great die 
tance. : 
J. Saspronp Suirn, A. M., and 
tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 4 
Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient end 
— Languages, and Music. 
ere are also two Assistants in Englich 
e Primary Department is under the ef 
Miss F TemP.e. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN,~ 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Ph - 
ladeiphia, and No. 630 Broadway, New . 
WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & 
TERMS, 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 


‘in advance, or Three Dollars, payable montha, 


A liberal discount to Agents who may become re ~~ 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Tico Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give 


‘notice the contrary, wil be cosiere 
‘to continue their subscription, 
-be sent to therg accordingly. No paper 


and their paper 
until all arrearages are paix, vxcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. - 


TERMS TO CLUBS, 

Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent, ! 


With an additional copy tothe agent =~ 
The money must always be sent in advance, 


the amount is large, a draft should: be pre» 


WILLIAM 8.MARTIEN& CO 
Philedelphie, 


No. 144 Chestnut Stree, 


atic 


‘their shoulders, that the.cry.for,| One was captared Railroad Company is now prepared to sell over | ¥, A. M, No. 358 Market | 
eas me in three cheers: rosd, and include some of the richest and most fer- 
But with the be loved, whies hope hed perished, | 
wnt ‘And bending ‘o'er the where Lasarus slept 
tation Of apd.gowernment 2s presented under 
larly entertaine subject are. limited, 
which is full and eatisfac- 
J and intelligence, and for the most ats we observa- 
dé Yond tie ‘shrewd: and instructive. book is tho- 
| roughly English in idiom and style. ee 
Senzons, Docthiwit avy Paactritat. By the 
Rev. William Archer Butler, M. A,, late Profes- 
; with a Memoir | 
the very Rev. Thomas | 
Woodward, M. A., Dean of Down. Philadelphia, | 
J 
. 
| 
ow Ceustitution. 
| 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first ineere 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. Per 
| i less, first insertion, 50 A, 
8 lines or rtion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
| tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. , 
T copies tO one add jor one year, $30.00 
And sold by Frederick Brows, Witb an additional to the 
: and Chestout streets, Philadelphia; Faha & Tewéutu-fte copy agent. 
Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania ; D. R. Jones & Co., went y-five copies to one address, for une : 
Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania; C. A- Morris & Co., 
York, Pennsylvania; R. P. Hunter & Co., Reading, 
rom. thie -rov Pennsylvania; Dexter & Neuayer, Albany, New 
York; Hegerman, Clark & Co., New York dity; 
4 
in a & Butler, Hartford, Connecticut; & 
| h, Bridgeport, Connecticut, and by all drag- 
and dealers in medicine every where. 


